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A Friendly Call 



In 1915 the first Zeppelin flew to London stealthily by night on its errand of war ; in 1930 
the Graf Zeppelin, seen here above St. Paul’s, was an object of friendly Interest as it flew over 
the capital on its journey from Fricdrichshafen to Cardlnglon. 


THE TRICK THAT 
NEVER WAS 

INDIAN ROPE LEGEND 

Nobody Can Be Found Who 
Has Seen It Anywhere 

THE GREAT ILLUSION 

■ There is nothing new in the story of 
the Indian Rope Trick ; there is nothing 
new in the fact that ordinary travellers 
in India have heard of it but never seen 
it. But it is odd to have Sir Denison 
Ross, the much-travcllcd Director of 
the School of Oriental Studies at the 
London Institution, telling us that, he 
has spent years in trying to find some¬ 
body'who has seen'it. 

The story runs that an Indian con¬ 
juror throws .a rope up into, the air, that 
the rope stiffens and remains rigid 
without 'attachment above, and that 
.then a little Indian boy runs up it, per¬ 
forms extraordinary juggling feats at the 
top <i£ it/and at last either descends with 
a sackful of wonders he had not taken 
up with him or else vanishes altogether. 

Lord Curzon’s Offer 

Of course the tiling is absurd, yet we 
read of it in books, and many famous 
travellers; have written of the mystery. 
Lord Gurzon was greatly interested in 
it, and when in India as Viceroy he 
offered a reward of £75 for genuine in¬ 
formation, on the subject. But Lord 
Curzon, like Sir Denison Ross, was never 
satisfied with the evidence produced. 

11 may be remembered that some years 
ago a photograph was sent to the Editor 
of thcG.N. pretending to show the trick 
actually in operation. Had it been what 
it pretended to be that photograph 
would have been a valuable treasure, 
blit as a matter of fact the supposed 
rope was a long bamboo rod. 

The story would not be worth a 
moment's consideration but for the fact 
that age after age it commands almost 
world-wide belief and is described by 
dozens of travellers as having been 
witnessed.' People whose veracity cannot 
bo doubted describe it so minutely in 
books that experts in such matters have 
been driven to the conclusion that there 
are Indian jugglers who, while they 
pretend to perform the famous rope 
trick, practise a deceit instead. 

- Mass Hypnotism 

How can they deceive native and 
European onlookers ? it may be asked. 
Either they do the rope trick or they do 
not. The answer is that if those who 
write the descriptions believe what they 
write', as apparently they do, the deceit 
on the'part of the conjuror is simply a 
case of mass . hypnotism, of a crowd 
mesmerised into imagining that they 
actually see .something which he says lie 
is doing-just as Lord Kelvin was'de¬ 
ceived .into■ imagining, that he heard a 
man'say. on the telephone that the cow 
jumped.over .the Moon in the story we 
tell in another column this week. 


BARBED WIRELESS 

Wireless is to redress the balance 
which has been weighted in .favour-of 
the criminal by the motor-car. 

The motor-car has helped the bandits 
to get away after their smash-and-grab 
raids on shop windows, or after their 
cat burglaries. 

Wireless, which is to be set up for the 
police at three great stations (one at 
Scotland Yard, others at Birmingham 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow), will spread 
the net to catch the thieves. . 

Each of the main wireless stations 
will be in touch with town and county 
headquarters stations, These will in 
their turn bo connected up with the 
various police stations. 

Every robbery committed, as soon as 
any policeman hears of it, will be broad¬ 
cast everywhere over this wireless 
network. 

When the new system'is in full work¬ 
ing order, as all must hope it soon will 
be, the enterprising bandit will find him¬ 
self always in danger of stumbling over a 
svstem of barbed wireless entanglement. 


THE DOG IN THE ROAD 

Something is to be done for dogs run 
over by motor-cars. 

At two places near London where the 
traffic is heavy the scouts of the A.A. 
arc to be provided with humane killers 
to put the poor maimed creatures out 
of their misery if nothing else can be 
done for them. 

It is the first step in a more largely 
organised scheme. Motorists who run 
over dogs arc asked to cooperate by 
notifying the nearest Automobile Asso¬ 
ciation scout. . 

The idea originated with the dog 
lovers who arc banded together in the 
Tailwaggers'Club, and we can but hope 
that the humane killers will not often 
be wanted. 

All countries where motor-vehicles 
run have to deplore deaths and accidents 
from them every day'. But dogs can 
never be taught to.be careful, and there 
are few things more heartrending than 
to. .see them as helpless wounded 
victims of modern speed.traffic. Let us 
do what we can for them. 


A VOICE FROM 
PALL MALL 

PICKED UP ON A MOVING 
TRAIN 

One More Step in the Abolition 
of Distance 

TALKING FAR AWAY AT 
60 MILES AN HOUR 

There are few wonders left to surprise 
us, unhappily, in these days; but 
people walking along' Pall Mall the 
other day little dreamed that in a room 
just above their heads a man was 
talking to a train that was rushing across 
Canada at sixty miles an hour. 

The talker was Mr Smith, a vice- 
president of the Canadian National 
Railways, and he was speaking from liis 
room in the London office .to. Sir'Henry 
Thornton, the president, who was at 
| that moment seated at his telephone 
in a car of the Limited Express,-a train 
running at sixty miles an hour from 
Montreal to Quebec.. . 

Thrill of a New Sensation 

When the president and vice-presi¬ 
dent had spoken,' ordinary'‘London 
newspaper men said a few words into 
the telephone, and they, too, were' 
answered from flic 60-mile-an-hour tele¬ 
phone on the Canadian.frain. As.is now, 
common knowledge, it takes a good deal 
to surprise a journalist, but the most 
hardened must have felt the. thrill of a 
new sensation. '. . 

Some day. soon it will , bo an old 
sensation. There have been many 
years of experiment' with moving tele¬ 
phones in Canada to find, a way to 
establish a telephone service on some of 
the long-distance trains.. The, experi¬ 
ments have now reached a point at 
which the traveller on these trains can 
at any time or place call up a number. 
He can get into communication not 
only with tlic telephone installed at his 
own house, but also with the one at his 
place of business. . . 

Montreal and Chicago 

The next step was to enable a caller 
in Montreal, Toronto, or elsewhere to 
call up the moving train. This has 
now been done with the train which 
runs daily between Montreal in Canada 
and Chicago in the United States. The 
experiment in Pall Mall was an extension 
of the same idea, ■ ■ 

The telephone message was wire¬ 
lessed across the ’Atlantic, after the 
necessary relaying from the land lines, 
and, reaching the Canadian station, 
was sent on, as already stated, to the 
rapidly moving train. 

There - it found waiting ears; and 
messages were sent back to London 
with equal success. 

The day is coming fast when, wherever 
trains run or steamships sail, no one 
will bo out of reach of his friends 
or his business. 
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PEACE ON THE WING 

A MORNING TALK 
TO EVENING 

Words From Downing Street 
Heard in Australia 

THE WIRELESS MIRACLE 
GROWS MORE AND MORE 

Tlie Prime Minister of England, taking 
up liis telephone in Downing Street 
before breakfast, spoke through it' words 
of cheer to the Prime Minister of 
Australia sitting in his room at Canberra 
on the evening of the same day, after 
bis day’s work in the Commonwealth 
Parliament was done. 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald and Mr J. H, 
Scullin had beaten the old Earth, 
spinning round beneath the Sun, by 
half a day. 

That is not the only marvel of the 
new means of communication by word 
of -mouth which the wireless telephone 
has made possible over 11,000 miles. 
It is the beginning of the new net of 
wireless, enclosing the globe as in a 
string bag, by which Australia and 
America and Europe and part of Asia 
will be able to talk to any part of one 
another at any time. 

Australia—America—Europe 

Before the end of the year the Aus¬ 
tralian service will be so extended that 
it Will be linked up with the American 
and European systems. When that is 
dono it- will give people in Australia 
access to over nine-tenths of the tele¬ 
phones of the world. 

What this will mean was shown on that 
epoch-marking day when the Prime 
Ministers spoke to one another. After 
they had spoken, and their voices had 
officially called the continents to atten¬ 
tion, Mr Lloyd Geprgc took up his 
telephone in his London house and 
spoke a few words into the attentive 
ear of Mr Hughes, one of the cx- 
Preniiers of Australia. 

, Then the newspaper men got to work 
and told one another the local news of 
London and Sydney and Melbourne. 
At Melbourne, it appeared, the Prime 
Ministers had been broadcast as they 
spoke of the Naval Conference or about 
the Australian cricketers in England. 
Australians had listened-in till a dis¬ 
turbance in the Indian Ocean caused 
the sounds to fade. That disturbance 
served its purpose by indicating the 
tremendous spaces of the Earth over 
which the words were winged, as well as 
by showing the difficulties that have 
been overcome. . 

A Vision of the World To Be 

The words flying past the cars of the- 
world’s millions at every moment of the 
day, to find tlicir way unerringly to 
ears tuned to receive them—what a 
vision it all creates of the day when the 
Earth will be one vast telephone 
exchange I 

Most surely this will bring the world's 
peoples closer together in spirit as well 
as in speech. When all the world’s 
statesmen can chat together before 
breakfast or after dinner any day of the 
week, and any hour of the day, there 
will not be much room for misunder¬ 
standing. Peace will be broadcast so 
that all can hear. Picture on page 3 


SHEEP AND SHELLS 

A curious case of sheep-poisoning 
lias occurred on a large farm forming 
part of the artillery practice range at 
Redesdalc Camp. 

It w r as found that sheep and Jambs 
died mysteriously, and close investiga¬ 
tion showed that it was due to phos¬ 
phorus poisoning, When the shells 
burst not all the phosphorus is ignited, 
and fragments in. some cases as largo as 
a beau are scattered about. These 
unfortunately seem to have some curious 
attraction for the animals, who eat them. 
In one week twenty ewes and lambs 
were found dead-from this cause. 


NAPLES SHAKEN 

The Land Around 
Vesuvius 

NATURE’S FORCES CONSTANTLY 
IN ACTION 

Naples and the surrounding country 
have been shaken by an earthquake, 
bringing in its train alarm such as the 
history of the town too well justifies. 

Tlie sea there has for its own land 
which has been sanctified in sacred 
story and upheaval and subsidence 
have altered the coastline and brought 
strange and terrible things to pass. 

No recorded damage has been done 
this time, in spite of the wide area 
which swayed and shook and sent 
multitudes fleeing from their homes. 
But Vesuvius is there with its terrifying 
signature written broadcast around, 
narrating the terrors of nearly two 
thousand years of activity. 

Where St Paul Walked 

Hills that we should call mountains 
have been thrown up by it, lakes with 
waters fatal to life have been formed, 
horrid caverns with atmosphere as 
deadly as the fabled Upas tree harm 
been rent in solid rock, and the very 
coast which St Paul trod as he landed 
to march to death and immortality at 
Rome has been engulfed, so that the sea 
now (lows where lie walked dryshod. 

.The people of Naples arc not un¬ 
naturally superstitious; the presence 
of Nature's forces constantly in action 
in tlicir most terrifying form is bound 
to impress imaginations ‘quick and 
sensitive as those of the South. But 
minds more stable and informed than 
those of latter-day peasants have taken 
impressions from the neighbourhood of 
Naples which have coloured literature 
for century after century. 

There is a lake whose lowest recesses 
are charged with poison and deadly 
mineral deposits. That was anciently 
regarded as the fabled River Styx, over 
which, before the dawn of Christianity, 
the dead were supposed to be ferried 
to the everlasting Shades. There is a 
place, hollowed and horrifying, whose 
rocky surface echoes to the footfall like 
,somc gigantic drum ;Yand there it was 
thought Vulcan had his forge and anvil 
and made the thunderbolts hurled by 
Jove. Hercules is supposed to have 
discharged one of his terrific labours in 
this setting, and many of the old classical 
deities have their record here in the 
belief and imagination surviving from 
past ages. 

Immortal Stories 

Of course tlie legends are older than 
the stories associating them with 
Vesuvius. In olden times men believed 
these tilings to have happened, and 
fitted the events to scenery terrifying 
enough to make it appear as though 
those events could not fitly have 
happened elsewhere. It was a little 
world with which the classical writers 
dealt, and so the scenery for their 
immortal stories was limited. 1 

It was such things as this newest 
earthquake at Naples which fired old- 
time imagination ami left us stories 
which arc part of our thoughts to the 
end of our lives. 

THE RAILWAY WAITING- 
ROOM 

A sign of the effect motor-traffic is 
having on railways is seen in the 
Committee which has been appointed 
to look into the possibilities of letting 
railway waiting-rooms, offices, and 
platform spaces on rent. Very few 
people use waiting-rooms nowadays, 
and it is likely that many of them will, 
in future be rented for office, use. k. 


Thimmonier 

The Sewing Machine Man 

Thimmonier was something more 
than a tailor. He was-the man who 
made the first sewing machine. 

France celebrated the centenary of 
liis invention the other day, and it is 
safe to say that this was.the first time 
millions of people who use sewing 
machines had ever heard of Bartlffilemy 
Thimmonier of Arbreslc in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Rhone. Most people, if 
they thought about the inventor at all, 
thought of the name of Singer. 

But Thimmonier was indeed the first 
to try to make a machine do the work 
of hand-driven needles. He knew very 
little of mechanics, but lie persevered. 
He neglected his tailoring. Needless to 
say the neighbours thought him mad. 

But an inspector of mines who visited 
the Rhone thought better. He took 
Thimmonier to Paris, found him a work¬ 
shop, and set him on his inventive way. 

It is strange how the history of the 
first inventors repeats itself. The other 
tailors threatened him, because they 
feared his invention would ruin their 
livelihood, and at last Thimmonier had 
to lly from Paris. 

Years afterwards the Thimmonier 
sewing machine, improved and made 
practical, came to its own. But most of 
the profit Thimmonier made from it is 
summed up in the celebration of the 
centenary. 

A MISTAKE WITH A 
MISTAKE 

Putting the Swan the Right 
Way Up 

An inverted Swan postage stamp just- 
changing hands in London is 011c of the 
rarest stamps in the world. 

In the year 1854 some West Austra¬ 
lian in Perth by mistake printed a few 
fourpenny stamps of that State, whose 
emblem is a Swan, upside down. 

The mistake was at once made good, 
but not before about a dozen imprints of 
the inverted Swan had got loose and 
flown away. Nine of them are known. 
One is in the King’s collection. Others 
are in museums. A few years ago one 
of them was sold by auction for over a 
thousand guineas. 

The stamp to be sold in London has a 
curious history. Its owner, though he 
pasted it in his stamp album, did not 
know he had it. By mistake he had 
pasted it in the wrong way up, so that it 
appeared in his collection just as an 
ordinary Swan stamp of Western 
Australia, which was worth only about 
nine shillings. 

Only after his death was his mistake 
discovered, and then it was seen that, 
all unknowing, lie had been the owner of 
an upside-down Swan. 


THE JUMBO TOUCH 

Wc know wliat happened to the driver 
who prayed to Hercules when his wagon 
wheels got stuck in the mire. Hercules 
bade him help himself. 

The other day a lorry-driver found 
himself in the same plight at Worcester 
Park. His lorry with a load of bricks 
became stuck in a field. 

A menagerie chanced to be passing 
by and in the train were two great 
friends, an elephant and his keeper. The 
keeper pointed out the lorry-driver’s 
difficulty, and Jumbo was kinder than 
Hercules. 

He bent his great head, pushed the 
lorry out of the slough, and walked on. 
Was he thinking to himself, we wonder, 
that his ancestors had been doing that 
sort of thing for thousands of years ? 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Diocletian . . . Dy-o-cle-slian 

Euphrates . . . . U-fray-teez 

Kauri . . . . , Kah-oo-re 

l’iavc . . . , . . Pe-ah-vay 

Ravello . . . . . Kah-vel-lo 


A SALMON MYSTERY 

DO THEY FAST WHEN 
LAYING EGGS ? 

An Old Question Considered in 
a New Book 

FEATS OF ENDURANCE 

Oy Our Natural Historian . 

Do salmon, returning from the sea to 
their native river to lay their eggs, feed 
or fast while in the river ? 

It is an old, old question. For years it 
has been established that they do so fast, 
but books, are frequently declaring that 
; it is not. so. It is a curious coincidence 
that of three books on British fishes 
which have just appeared . two assert 
That salmon up the rivers from the sea do 
‘feed there, while the third once. again 
proves beyond question that they do not. 

■ Of course salmon do from time to 
time take the bait which anglers offer or 
they could not be caught; but it is not 
hunger which urges them to do so. It is 
sport, caprice, idle fancy, which makes 
them rush, like a child at a toy, upon the 
fatal bait. 

Valuable New Evidence 

The contents of the stomachs of many 
salmon have been examined by fishery 
officials during many years, 1 and in the 
course of those examinations such things 
as feathers, leaves, moss, pieces of sedge, 
and other fragments without food value 
have been'discovered, but of food in the 
true sense none whatever. . ‘ : ' 

Against this it has.been urged that 
salmon, when caught, can throw out the 
contents of the stomach and so mislead 
the examiner. But Mr W. L. Cajder- 
wood, who has long been associated with 
the Scottish Fishery Board, brings for¬ 
ward valuable new evidence in his new 
book on Salmon and Sea Trout. 

Even supposing that salmon could 
empty their stomachs, which lie docs not 
admit, they cannot, lie points out, eject 
the contents of the cells lining the 
intestinal tract which pass on the 
nourishment lo other parts of the 
organism. These, physiologists find, are 
as empty of recent food as the stomach. 

Parallel Examples 

From the time the fattened fish leaves 
the sea to force its way upstream, leaping 
up rocks, battling with its rivals, under¬ 
going strange changes of shape and 
colour, to the time that the eggs arc laid 
and tlie sea is again reached, not a par¬ 
ticle of food is taken. 

Such a feat of endurance would seem 
incredible- it Nature did not afford so 
many parallel examples. One is near at 
hand lor most of us. 'A frog Which has 
hibernated for five or six months comes 
out.of hiding, goes straight to a pond, 
engages in battles which bring death to 
many, and does not leave until the eggs 
arc all safely deposited. It then.comes 
out and takes the first meal it lias had 
since the preceding autumn. That seems 
to match the long fast and forays of the 
salmon. E. A. B, 

| Things Said 

There is never such a thing as no news* 

■ ' Lord Marshall 

A good shoe is the best chest protector. 

Dr John Gay 

None of us now would base'life on Thou 
shalt not, ' , Archbishop of Canterbury 

A lot of fine music is whistled in 
AVaterlo.0 Road. Miss Lilian Bayiis- 

I had noideahowlougmoneylastswhen 
one travels by air. Mr Nigel Norman , 

Hope is about the only thing not 
taxed. Mr P. F. Warner 

The cigarette advertisement disfigures 
more buildings than any other. 

A speaker at the R.S.A. 

It used to take 25 years for a reputa¬ 
tion to cross the Atlantic ; now it takes 
a week, or lor a bad reputation even less. 

M. Paul Moran j 
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END OF THE ARETHUSA 


GIANT ORGAN PIPE. TALKING ROUND THE WORLD 


I Feat—A new rnllwny bridge, welgHIno 450 tons, has been 
This picture shows the bridge Just otter it had been swui 


-™ 9 . famous training ship, which has been anchorod off Qroenhith 
i broken up. Her oak and copper will be sold for about £70,000. 


Discovery In tho Cotswolds—The romalns of what is 
believed to be the palace of an ancient king of Britain 
baa been found In the Cotswotd valley of Chedworth. 
Here we see the stonework'revealed by excavations. 


Qiant Organ Pipe—Next month St Paul’s Cathedral 
will be reopened by the King after the years of .careful 
and costly restoration work. Here Is one of the big 
pipes of the organ being carried in. 






At Crowthorne In Berkshire masters from famous public schools 
craft. Here some of the masters are seen cooking their dinner. 


Talking Hound the World—Mr Ramsay MacDonald (right) is shown here opening the London- 
to-Australla telephone Bervice by speaking to the Australian Premier. Mr Scullln. 8e« page 2, 


-wi -• 
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Goodwill Day for All the World 

GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF LITTLE WALES 

Ninth Year of the Wireless Message of 
Peace to the Children of the Nations 

SENDING THE SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP TO THE PEOPLES OF THE EARTH 


THE WITCH DOCTORS 
OF SWAZILAND 

Putting Them Down 

A GOOD WORK GOING ON 
IN AFRICA 

Swaziland is stirring. Trouble is stir¬ 
ring there for the witch doctors. 

A new Transvaal ordinance threatens 
with a year’s imprisonment any witch 
doctor who pretends to practise his 
ancient horrible trade. If ever he wears 
the ancient witch doctor’s mask, his 
feathers and skulls and necklaces and 
paint, he may have six months. 

This might seem to those who do not 
know the African witch doctors harsh 
punishment for pretences which are as 
old as the African people ; but it is not 
fraud only that is punished.- The Swazi 
witch doctor can no longer send hun¬ 
dreds of innocent people to their death. 
He is no longer employed by his chiefs 
as in the days of Khama and Lobengula 
to smell out sacrificial victims. 

A Terrible Revival 

But the remembrance of those fright¬ 
ful days still hides itself in many parts 
of- Africa besides Swaziland, and the 
police are continually ferreting out cases 
where the witch doctor has secretly 
lured his dupes to violence or murder. 
One such example recently resulted in 
a revival of the practice, many thousands 
of years old, of shedding the blood of a 
victim to bring fertility to the fields on 
which it is sprinkled. 

Superstition is not confined to Africa. 
There are many silly people who do not 
shake it off even in England (where many 
of them ride about in cars like witch 
doctors or their credulous victims). But 
the suppression of witchcraft in Swazi¬ 
land is a step forward. 


HOT WATER TURNED ON 
2000 Gallons a Minute 

Once again the Estabcl has burst forth 
near Montpellier. 

This famous French spring throws 
out water hot enough for a warm bath 
at the rate of 2000 gallons a minute 
which flows into the River La Boyne. 

The water is full of lime salts and 
petrifies objects placed in it, but the 
remarkable , thing about the Estabcl 
spring is that, having flowed in a torrent 
for a few weeks, it dries up completely 
and disappears for years. 

Five times in 60 years it has broken 
out and subsided. The last time was 
nine years,ago. 

(springs not unlike the Estabcl are 
known in England and are sometimes 
called Winterbournes. One occasion¬ 
ally comes to life after very heavy winter 
rains not far from Croydon. But these, 
springs arc cold and arc not specially 
full of lime. 


CARRYING ON 

Not every Board of Guardians ceased 
to function the other day, it seems, 
for all the Jewish Boards are still 
carrying on the work of caring for their 
own poor. Miss Hannah Cohen, of 
Shoreliam, Kent, has just been ap¬ 
pointed President of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians, the first woman to hold 
the position. 

Many of the Boards have an excellent 
system by which they remove the cause 
of the distress, the system being to lend 
sufficient money to start a suitable 
business. It is very seldom that the 
loan is not repaid. 

The Manchester Board has worked 
for 64 years, and no effort to raise 
adequate funds is spared. Last year 
1847 cases of distress were relieved at a 
cost of Z43°5 I an d there arc eighty per¬ 
sons or families in receipt of permanent 
relief. The Board is now working to 
raise the number of voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions with a view to replacing the 
small grant it will lose now.the.new. Act is 
in operation, A very solid civic service ! 


May 18 is Goodwill Day. It is 
gallant little Wales that has established 
it for the children of all the world. The 
story of how it was done is remarkable. 

In May 1922 it occurred to our 
good friend the Rev. Gwilym Davies, 
M.A., the enthusiastic Vice-President 
of the Welsh League of Nations Union, 
that the children in the Welsh schools 
might like to use wireless to send a 
message of Goodwill to the children of 
every nation. The children of Wales 
were delighted with the idea. 

Help Given by Two Governments 

The British Government agreed to 
help by broadcasting the message from 
their wireless station, and the French 
Government willingly repeated it in 
French from the Eiffel Tower station in 
Paris; and so the children’s greeting 
was flashed over thousands of miles to 
millions in many lands. 

That was only a beginning. Every 
year since then, on May 18, a similar 
message has been sent over an ever- 
widening area. It is, indeed, the mes¬ 
sage of the children; for in the Welsh 
schools the message has been written 
on the blackboards for the children to 
copy and learn. Then, 011 the day 
itself, they have assembled in their play¬ 
grounds and accompanied its sending 
with cheers for the League of Nations. 

But why, it may be asked, should 
May 18 be chosen as the day for bringing 
Peace and Goodwill before the minds 
of the children of the world ? 

A Wonderful Response 

The answer is that that was the day 
(in 1899) when the first World Peace 
Conference was held at The Hague, 
and the nations first met to plan ways 
of securing peace among mankind. 
Though war has since devastated the 
world The Hague is- now, in alliance 
with the League at Geneva, the place 
where the nations have agreed to their 
Court for settling disputes. 

In a very wonderful way has this 
appeal of the Welsh children for Good¬ 
will between all nations been answered. 
At first, in 1922, the message was new, 
and it did not reach each country in its 
own language ; but as.it was repeated 
year by year it arrested attention in 
ali places, where the League has given 
the people a belief in peace. It was 
taken up and broadcast afresh in many 
languages ; and as the years have passed 
more and more messages of friendship 
have been sent back to Wales, until 
now fifty 'countries have responded. 

Where are the children, in any land, 
who cannot understand the spirit of the 
fine World Message which, on May 18, 
will again reach them from the children 
of Wales ? We give it on our World 
Map, facing this. 

World Friendship 

Can we wonder, as we read this fine 
message, that many countries arc now 
celebrating Goodwill Day, and carrying 
out its spirit, by lessons on World Friend¬ 
ship and by national and international 
plays and pageants ? Not only is it 
being acknowledged by schools; League 
of Nations organisations, troops of 
Boy Scouts, junior Red Cross Socie¬ 
ties, and other similar movements arc 
participating in its celebration and are 
sending their acknowledgments to its 
originators in Wales. 

The great and the small nations 
of the world arc alike responsive. 
France, Germany, America, Japan, 
Spain, Italy, Yugo-Slavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Belgium, Hungary, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Portugal, Greece, Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia are all partici¬ 
pating in recognising Goodwill Day in 


some degree; and even countries farther 
removed from the life of Europe, such 
as Brazil, Chile, Argentina/Peru, Para¬ 
guay, Ecuador, Mexico, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, Meso¬ 
potamia, Nyasaland, and even China, 
notwithstanding all her troubles. The 
overseas British Dominions are, of 
course, replying in large numbers. One 
of the most touching responses came in 
Braille from blind children in Budapest. 

We give on our World Map this week 
selections from some of the messages 
sent back to Wales. 

This from Japan 

Wc Japanese children express today 
our goodwill to all little ’friends in 
different parts of the globe. We are 
learning every day in our schools and 
in our homes that the world is getting 
smaller and our love of others growing 
stronger. Wc stand loyally by the 
League. Wc know that it is working 
to make our lives happier and safer. 
We know it is trying to help us to think 
and act for international peace; 

This from Yugo-Slavia 

Wc, the boys and girls of Slovenia, 
thank the youth of Wales for their 
message of goodwill. Wc assure you of 
oitr wholehearted assistance in fulfilling 
your great task—a task worthy to be 
compared with the deeds of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Wc agree with you that every boy and 
girl is a Knight or lady vowed to fight 
to destroy the Dragon of Hatred and 
Discontent. 

This from Canada 

Dear comrades of the ancient land 
of Wales, the boys and girls of Manitoba 
thank you for your wonderful message 
of peace. May your noble words, 
throbbing through the ether, touch the 
hearts of all the children in the world 
and stimulate with their fervent spirit 
the great cause of international good¬ 
will. The foundations of the peace of 
the future must rest upon the ideals of 
the youth of today. • 

This from New Zealand 

Girls and boys of Wales. On Good¬ 
will Day we, the girls and boys of the 
Dominion of New Zealand, heard your 
chccr • after it had travelled halfway 
round the world, and wc send, you 
another cheer to complete the circuit 
of the globe,, 

This from Belgium 

We, boys and girls of Flanders, 
enthusiastically believe in the ideal of 
peace and goodwill embodied in the 
League. We hope the nations of the 
world will ■ submit to international 
moral law. Wc hope that the big 
Powers won’t quarrel about their fleets, 
but reduce them and use whatever fleets 
tiiey have for the preservation of peace. 

Co Goodwill Day grows and grows, and 
^ the Message goes round the Earth. 
Wales may well be proud to have 
started a movement which has won 
such a universal response from the 
schools of the world. It is fitting that 
the appeal should have gone forth from 
a small nation of high renown, and the 
interest it has aroused in the less 
powerful States is significant. The 
League of Nations is their surest safe¬ 
guard, but the acquiescence of the 
greater countries is abundantly assured. 

The promoters of the celebration of 
Goodwill Day are looking forward with 
special interest to the tenth message 
which will be sent next year. The C.N. 
hopes that the response to the Message 
this week-end will be a fitting prelude to 
a complete triumph in 1931, when ten 
messages between the children of the 
world will have firmly pledged them all 
to the noblest of all causes, a friendship 
that embraces all mankind. 


The Knight-Errant 
and the Pigeon 

Tale of a Broken Rope 

The true spirit of chivalry awoke in 
a Lancashire lad, whose name is Ernest 
Thorpe, when he was crossing Black- 
friars Bridge and saw a pigeon strug¬ 
gling in the mud below. He went over 
to save it. 

That is only one part of the story. 
Other people watched the bird’s strug¬ 
gles, and among them was a girl who, 
standing by the lad, said to him: 

" Can’t you go and get it ? ” 

So, as Ernest afterwards explained, 
what else could he do ? He was fond of 
pigeons because his father used to keep 
them, as so many Lancashire working¬ 
men do. But that was not the reason. 
He perhaps might have thought there 
was nothing to be done if a girl had not 
asked him. Then wliat else could he do 
but try ? 

A Worthy Mission 

He walked over to a fruit shop and 
asked the woman in charge if she could 
lend him a length of rope to get a bird 
out of the river. No wonder that she 
looked at him, as he said, funny like, but 
she lent him some bits of rope such as 
go round orange boxes. Ernest twisted 
them together, tied them to the railings 
by the steps, and down he went, . The 
knight in the poem who leaped among the 
lions to retrieve his lady’s glove could 
have done no more, and certainly was 
on no better mission. 

The pigeon was reached, put in 
Ernest’s pocket, and he began the return 
journey. It was a long way. Then the 
rope broke, and the Lancashire kiiight- 
errant plumped down in the mud where 
the pigeon had been. 

How the Adventure Ended 

He was in far worse plight. The . 
people on Blackfriars Bridge asked him if 
he were all right. He was not. lie was. 
up to his waist in the mud; and the more 
he tried to get out the farther he went 
in. Luckily the firemen on . the fire 
float were near at hand. 

They sent a boat and got him out; 
and Ernest’s adventure was continued 
in an ambulance. 

It did not end there. The ambulance 
took him to the nearest hospital,'where 
they washed him and gave him a new 
suit of clothes. It was 'a very satis¬ 
factory ending, so • Ernest 'thought! 
but for one thing. 

The pigeon’did hot survive. ; 

Ernest, a knowing lad about pigcoiis, 
,tbld them to put it into hot water to 
bring it round, but it was too late. So, 
as Ernest Concluded in telling hiS story, 
he was afraid he made rather a floor job' 
of it. He ought to have found a better 
bit of rope. But lie could not have 
found a better heart. ’ V ' - • 

NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

No more parrots are to be allowed to 
enter England until further notice, 
owing to disease. 

The Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington is to issue collections of 
animal stamps. 

The grandson of Richard Trevithick, ’ 
one of the pioneers of the locomotive, 
has died at Newquay aged 88. 

Long-Tom’s Bed 

Each ward in the new block at Bart.'s 
Hospital is to have a Long-Tom bed, 
suitable for patients over six feet long. 

Robot of Victoria 

A new automatic machine at Victorii 
counts the money, throws out bad coins, 
delivers a ticket, and gives change. 

Tbs World’s Largest Lock 

The Queen of the Netherlands has 
opened the world’s largest lock in the 
ship canal which connects Amsterdam 
with the North Sea. 

Scotland’s Drink Bill 

In ten years the Drink Bill for Scot->„ 
land has fallen from 42 million pounds 
to under 27 millions, about 2S. a week 
per head of the population. - 
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CANADA LISTENS 
In 1927 the message was heard 
in thousands of homes all over 
the Dominion, having been re¬ 
layed for the first time from the 
National broadcasting Stations. 


5 ^ 






A VOICE FROM THE NORTH 
Dr Nansen, (he Norwegian dele¬ 
gate to the League of Nations, 
declares that humanity needs 
the spirit of the Message. 



NEW YORK SHOWS 
THE WAY 

'I he first reply from the 
United States tvas sent 
in 1925 hy a school in 
Manhattan, New York 
City, through the Hoard 
of Education in London. 


THE MESSAGE 

We, boys and girls of Wales, from our 
mountains and valleys, our villages and, 
towns, greet with a cheer the hoys and' 
girls of every country under the Sun. 

Will you, millions of you, ioitt us today 
in thinking with gratitude of those men 
anil women of every race who are working 
so hard to build a finer, better world ? 
And will you, each of you, join us in 
thought, word, and deed from now 
onward in the building of this finer and 
better world ? 

The League of Nations leads the way. 
Let us help it with all our power to go 
forward with its great task of peace on 
Earth and goodwill among men. 


lew York 






THF. FIRST REPLIES 
The first reply to the 
Message came in 1924 
from the Minister of 
Public Instruction in 
Poland. One other 
message, from the 
Archbishop of Upsola 
in Sweden, was received. 


AT LAN TIC 





EAST AND WEST 
The message of goodwill was 
broadcast from a Tokyo station 
by a Welsh girl last year. Japan's 
reply was also sent by wireless. 



AFRICA SPEAKS 
Each year brings more 
replies from Africa. 
Among those received 
last year was one from 
a school in the Valley 
of the Nile;.others came 
front Tunis, Algeria, and 
Nyasaland. 





PA C / F 1C 


CHINA’S ANSWER 
A reply to the Message came last 
year for the first time from China. 

*73 - 


GREETINGS FROM BAGDAD 
Schools in Mesopotamia received 
last year's message through the 
Minister of Education, who sent 
a reply to the children of Wales 
from the schoolchildren of 
Mesopotamia. 

INDIAN OCEAN 






GOODWILL DAY IN BRAZIL 
On Goodwill Day last year the 
Director of Public Instruction 
organised a pageant at Rio de 
Janeiro where 3000 girls and 
boys dressed in white sang a 
hymn to Peace. 


FROM TRANSVAAl CIDLDREN 
We join with you in hoping that 
this yearly interchange of 
thoughts of goodwill and friend¬ 
ship will bear rich fruit and 
promote throughout the world 
that peaceful issue to which we 
should all devote our energies. 



FROM NEW ZEALAND CHILDREN 
On Goodwill Day last year New 
Zealand children heard the 
cheers of Welsh girls and boys, 
and sent the answer that “We 
join with you in giving the 
League of Nations our support 
in thought, word, and deed." 


NEW 
ZEALAND 


THE SINGING MAN 
Roberton of the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir 

There is a man in Glasgow who once 
drew Mr Ramsay MacDonald away 
from a political meeting to hear some 
children singing. 

A man who can make Mr ■MacDonald 
think music is more important than 
politics must.be a rather remarkable 
man, and Mr Hugh Roberton certainly 
is that. 

He earns a living as an undertaker in 
Glasgow, ancMn his spare time he has 
trained one of the most famous choirs 
in the world. 

The Glasgow Orpheus , Choir has 
toured Canada, America, and the United 
Kingdom to everybody's delight, and 
it has won the praise of fastidious Paris. 
And this choir is composed of amateurs 
who arc mostly‘shopgirls, artisans, and 
teachers. They love music, and find 
their chief happiness in getting away 
from the world into the fairyland of song. 

The choir has no rich patrons and 
no subscription list. Like Tommy 
Tucker it sings for its supper, and all 
the expenses have to be met out of 
engagement fees.' 

Everybody who has anything to do 
with such matters knows that musical 
undertakings are enormously expensive, 
that amateurs are difficult people to 
handle, and that the path of a choir¬ 
master is strewn with disappointments. 
Yet here is a Glasgow tradesman who has 
succeeded where so many professional 
choirmasters have failed. The Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir is a great achievement. 

No wonder Mrs Snowden has been 
proud to welcome its members to 
Downing Street. 


HOW OLD IS THE DYNAMO? 

A Hungarian - Society of Natural 
Science is exhibiting this summer a 
dynamo made over too years ago by 
Anyos Jedlik, the Hungarian inventor. 


DAVID MUIRHEAD 
The World Has Lost a 
Splendid Man 

Part of David Muirliead is dead. Part 
of him goes on. His lovely English 
landscapes hang in the public galleries 
of England, Paris, Dublin, and Ottawa. 

This charming tale is told of him. 

A noisy cat prevented him from 
sleeping night after night. It would 
perch itself on the roof of his studio in 
Chelsea and make the most hideous 
caterwauling for hours. At last Muir- 
head became frantic and. vowed that the 
cat should die. He spent several hours 
one night in enticing it to his skylight, 
seized it, and—gave it a good meal ! 

A friend tells how mice did much 
damage to his belongings, and from 
time to time the painter set traps for 
the marauders ; but he always let them 
go “ because of the look in their eyes.” 

GALILEO’S LOST LETTERS 

Imperial Caesar, dead, and turned today, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 
quoth Hamlet; and yet greatness may 
come to lower uses than that. 

One day a scholar went into a shop 
near Florence to buy a portion of 
sausage. The shopkeeper wrapped it up 
in a manuscript of Galileo. 

This lucky discovery is related by 
Signor La Barbera, who is about to 
publish the National Edition of Galileo’s 
works. But one thing saddens him. 
The only manuscripts discovered deal 
in scientific matters. What we should 
love to read arc the letters the great 
astronomer wrote to his daughter Suora 
Maria Celeste, a nun. Every day he 
wrote to her, yet not one of those 
precious letters has survived. 

We know that the priests persecuted 
and punished Galileo for saying that the 
Earth moves. ■ 

, Perhaps they destroyed his letters and 
thought it a pious act. 

But they could not destroy the truth. 


NOTHING TO BE 
THANKFUL FOR 
Whales and Wireless 

Whales are the chief wealth which 
Sir Douglas Mawson’s exploration of the 
Antarctic have laid before the world. 

Coal there may be, minerals may sonic 
day be mined, but whales to the value 
of millions of pounds are there awaiting 
the coming of tJic whalers. 

Sir Douglas Mawson told the Aus¬ 
tralians at Melbourne that while the 
Discovery was in the South Polar seas 
it sailed through this new whaling area 
and before leaving it saw a little Nor¬ 
wegian whaler appear. 

The Norwegian sent a wireless to the 
other whalers from Norway. The Dis¬ 
covery herself wirelessed the South 
African whalers. 

The whales alone will have little 
cause to rejoice at all this progress of 
discovery and invention. The explorers 
and the wireless are no friends of theirs. 


A PLEA FOR A WHITE HORSE 

The White Horse of Westbury, which 
is said to have been cut to commemorate 
Alfred’s victory over the Danes, has 
been damaged by the pulling-up of the 
edging stones which border the outline 
of the figure. 

Many of these stones have been pulled 
out of place and rolled down the hill 
over the figure of the horse, and the 
local urban district councils have ap¬ 
pealed to the War Office to protect the 
monument from further damage. 

The horse measures about 170 feet 
from nose to tail. 

It is stated that the land is now tlio 
property of the War. .Department, and 
that for some technical reason it is not 
scheduled as an ancient monument, 
it is highly desirable .that any difficulty 
in this direction should be removed, 
and that the Office of Works should take 
over the protection of the horse. 


LAUGHING AT THE LAW 
Cruelty is Cheap at Grasse 

Once upon a time France was famed 
for irony, but now there seems no one 
left to stick a pin into the balloon of 
humbug. 

It is illegal to hold bullfights in France, 
but a bullfight was recently advertised 
as one of the attractions at'Grasse. 

Knowing the terrible cruelty involved 
in this savage amusement many people 
protested to the mayor. The mayor 
replied that he was bound to give the 
event his support because expenses had 
been incurred. The prefect said that he 
could not interfere before an offence 
against the law was committed. 

So it seems that a man may. openly 
plan a crime in Grasse and the poliefi 
will refuse to intervene to save the. 
victim, although they may assure hint, 
that they will prosecute after'the crime 
has been committed. 

The bullfight was held, and a news¬ 
paper described the scenes as revolting. 

Justin Carlavan, who organised the 
disgraceful scene, was summoned for 
breaking the law and was fined a sum 
equivalent to three shillings ! 

If there is anyone who longs to break : 
laws and dare not, he had better go to 
live at Grasse. Law-breaking seems 
cheap there, and cruelty too. We beg 
all English travellers to stay away. 


THE POLICE AND A KIND MAN 

Richard Hughes, working on a barge, 
saw a dog stuck in the mud of the Thames. 

He waded to its rescue, much to the 
damage of his clothes and, finding it a 
mere bag of bones, took it home and fed it. 

The other day he was summoned for 
having failed to report the matter to the 
police. Being out of work he had to 
trudge J2 miles to answer, the summons. 

He was dismissed with a caution. • 

Would the police not have done better 
to seek out the man who starved the dog 
father than the man who saved it ? 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
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The Orchard Now 

J7ew lovelier sights has the 
1 Earth to offer at any 
season than the orchard in spring, 
when the boughs of the fruit trees 
become robed in blossom. It is 
an amazing transformation, and 
would hardly be credible were 
it not true, for who could have 
conceived such beauty to be 
hidden along the wintry boughs ? 

There is a song of blossoms in 
the orchard now, a song of hope, 
of freedom, and of joy. All the 
promise of the world’s fruit 
harvest is there, of pear and 
apple, cherry and peach and 
orange. That is the hope. There, 
also, is the opening of prison 
doors. Ensheathing scales are 
burst asunder and life unfolds. 
That is the freedom. 

There is the added note of joy, 
the joy of life and living, as 
though those blossoms were 
singing “ How happy is our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive ! ” 
in the sunshine. 

Apple orchards are perhaps the 
most glorious of all. Partly 
because of the blush on its cheek 
apple blossom has been called 
the perfection of blossoming 
loveliness. Damson, plum, cheriy, 
and pear all lack the intriguing 
tinge of colour. The tinge varies 
in different trees and different 
blooms; and, as Thoreau has 
pointed out, there is also a variety 
of fragrance. Some blossoms have 
a spicy scent, and the air and 
earth are odorous, recalling the 
mariner’s tales of spice islands. 

In any orchard now many an 
exclamation of wonder rises to 
our lips. We feel it most fitting 
to walk there uncovered, with a 
prayer in our hearts that for us 
life may have something of the 
same lovely secret. 

In the Moluccas when the 
clove tree blossoms no noise may 
be made and none may approach 
with hat on ; all must uncover 
in its presence, a traveller tells 
us. These precautions arc ob¬ 
served lest the tree should be 
alarmed and bear no fruit, or 
should drop its fruit too soon. 

It is all primitive and very 
superstitious, yet it is remark¬ 
ably suggestive. The people re¬ 
cognise that blossoming time is 
the hour of promise, and are 
concerned lest any negligence on 
their part should make the 
promise fail. They are humble 
and reverent in that hour and 
refrain, from presumptuous in¬ 
trusion lest in any way they hurt 
the blossoms. Thus they go 
uncovered when the orchards 
are in flower. 

The promise of the flowering 
orchard is one with the promise 
of the rainbow, which was set in 
the clouds as a token that, while 
the Earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, and rain and sun¬ 
shine, and summer and winter, 
and the fulfilment of autumn 
shall not cease. 


What Will They Read ? 

message from Budapest tells of 
a new byelaw passed by the 
Debrecen town 1 council. Every grown¬ 
up person who cannot read and write 
will be fined. The minimum fine is 
7s. Cd. and the maximum 30s. 

Opportunities for learning will be 
given to the ignorant, but if they 
cannot or will not learn they must pay. 

Perhaps Debrecen is right. Igno¬ 
rance is as dangerous as gunpowder.' 
It has led some people to die of fright 
because they think they have been 
bewitched, and others to drown poor 
old women as witches. 

But will it be enough to teach 
people to read ? What they read 
is the important thing. When a great 
man heard of the first Atlantic cable 
he refused to be excited at the thought 
of swift communication between con¬ 
tinents, and only asked : “ What 

sort of messages will it bring ? ” 

© 

The Difference 

'J’iieee arc many fine things about 
other religions, but there is a 
sublime something about Christianity 
which transcends them all. 

A poor Arab woman put her finger 
upon it. The Countess of Meath was 
walking through a market-place in 
Morocco one day by the side of a 
woman doctor attached to a medical 
mission, and she heard one woman 
say to another in Arabic as they 
passed : “ When a man falls we walk 
over him, but the Nazarcnes pick him 
up.” 

What Doctor of Divinity could 
better sum up the teaching of Jesus ? 

©. 

What is a Hundred Years to Him ? 

great deal has been said about the 
troubles in Palestine, and the 
nrau who tries to keep an open mind 
is apt to think the Jews at fault one 
moment and the Arabs the next. 

But perhaps it is true that much 
of the trouble has been caused by 
impatience. It was La Zionist who 
counselled his comrades to make haste 
slowly, in these wonderful words: 
" What is a hundred years to a Jew ? ” 

Little more than a day! His race 
has striven and suffered while the 
empires of Assyria and Egypt and 
Greece and Rome have come and 
gone. It has outlived the perse¬ 
cutions of medieval Europe. And 
now after these thousands of years it 
is turning homeward to Palestine, and 
there finds another race with cus¬ 
toms and creeds opposed to its own. 
Only patience can cure the friction 
that must arise; and, after all, what 
is a hundred years to a Jew ? 

© 

A Friend or Two 

Be brave, be truthful, and be kind, 
Then, though you may not be clever, 
I11 every household you will find 
A friend or two for ever. 


A Noise in Chelsea 

Dy Peter Puck 

p^ hundred years ago a man was 
fined for ringing a bell as he 
hawked eel pics through Chelsea. 

The quietude of the district must 
be preserved, they said. 

What would those magistrates have 
said if they could have heard for ten 
minutes the roar of Chelsea traffic now ? 

They would have told the eel-pie 
man _ that his tintinnabulation ' was 
no worse than the chiming of a harebell. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

p^ pro vinciai. says London is not 
England. Still, it is what all 
England comes to. 

13 

A famous band-conductor lias been 
fined for exceeding the speed 
limit. He felt that, as leader, he ought 
to go ahead. 

0 

JTveryonk now¬ 
adays is 
anxious to be 
amused. A terri¬ 
ble anxiety. 

0 

inkers 
have found 
a great spring of 
water at a milk 
depot near Lon¬ 
don. But what 
do they want it 
for ? 

0 

JF science beats 
the politicians 
in finding new worlds, the film people 
can beat science easily in finding new 
stars. 

0 

IT is odd that the Post Office can spend 
millions on new buildings and still 
keep the old inkpots. 

0 

old boatman is to write the story 
of his life. lie knows so much 
about sails he ought to be a best seller. 

0 

lie grows older, says a psychologist, 
a man quietens down. He lias 
said nearly all he can think of. 

Do Something 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew, 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go. 

Tennyson 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

The number of visitors to the 
Imperial Institute last year was 
1000 a week more than in 1928. 

The National Gallery has had 50,000 
more visitors this year than in 
the same months last year. 

J_ord Rosebery is paying for a 
public water supply for Mentmore 
in Bucks. 


Please Be Kinder, 

Mr Tiger 

The Naval Conference has decided to 
"humanise the submarine.” 

Will you be a little kinder ? 
Said the statesman to the 
snake, 

When we hear your victims 
shrieking 

All our gentle bosoms ache. 
Please in future sup on thistles, 
For a thistle feels no pain, 

Will you, won’t you, will you, 
won’t you, 

Won’t you be humane ? 

Please be meeker, Mr Tiger, 

Said the politicians next ; 
When you tear a deer in pieces 
We are very, very vexed. 

So we put you on your honour 
Never more to scrunch a bone, 
And we. hope you’ll take up 
knitting 

And will leave the chase alone. 

Should the wolves all be 

abolished ? 

No! the politicians cried; 

We should ask them to cat daisies 
With the baa Iambs side by side. 
And if then in aberration 
They devour the shepherd’s son 
We should scold—but not. too 
j harshly, 

For a wolf must have his fun, 

Peter Puck 

I . © 

Socks and Sense 

A wage-earning reader who is interested in 
new ideas sends us this account of a talk with 
his mother that has given him a bit of a check. 

Con : I say, Mother, I sec they are 
going to have a five-day week 
in Russia. 

Mother : Are they ? When will 
they darn their stockings ? (His 
mother darns them on Sunday, as she 
ivorks all the rest of the ivcck.) 

Son : Oli, that will be done by the 
State, I suppose—a kind of State- 
darners, perhaps. 

Mother : That’s all right, but I’d 
sooner darn my own. And who is 
going to pay for all this ? 

Son: You ought to. read this new 
book on Socialism. 

Mother : I’d sooner read Gene 
Stratton Porter’s last story. 

Son : Oh, but you should read 
something solid. 

Mother : Well, by the look of that 
book it’s solid enough. 

Two HOURS LATER. 

Son : Are my socks darned. Mother • 
Mother ( buried in a book) : No ; I’m 
reading here that I shall not have 
to do any more darning. 

Son : What silly book is it this 
time ? 

Mother : A Guide to Socialism. 

Son : Well, then, read Gene Stratton 
Porter, please—and darn my socks. 

© 

You Will Never Be Sorry 

For living a clean life 
For doing your level best 
For your faith in humanity 
For being kind to the poor 
For looking before leaping 
For hearing before judging 
For being candid and frank 
For thinking before speaking. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If light verse is 
good for dark 
days 
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STEP TO BETTER 
THINGS 


An Alsatian to the Rescue 


LORD CHANCELLOR TO 
THE PEERS 

Powerful Appeal to Us All 
to Pull Together 

WE CANNOT LEAVE 
THINGS ALONE 

The House of Lords'was greatly moved by 
the maiden speech of the Lord Chancellor the 
other night, when Lord Sankey spoke on the 
Coal Mines Bill. We give these passages from 
his very powerful speech. 

AVliat lias been the result of our coal 
policy ? Collieries selling coal at a loss ; 
unable to pay in some cases their divi¬ 
dends ; overdrafts piled up; royalties 
reduced and yet in arrears ; anxiety for 
the owners, misery for the miners, 
poverty for many small people who have 
lost their savings or who get no return 
for them. Such is the present situation. 
Is there a sensible man who is satisfied 
with it ? 

You Cannot Pass By 

What, then, are we to do ? Are we 
to do nothing ? There are a few who 
say “ Leave it alone. Leave the indus¬ 
try to itself.’ 1 ,. .That is the cry of a cer¬ 
tain class of people who see in every 
reform the ruin of the Empire. " Leave 
it alone ” they said when women were 
forbidden to work in the mines and one 
of the most discreditable incidents in the 
history of British labour was brought to 
an end, “ Leave it alone ” they said 
when child labour was abolished. 

Shall we leave the industry entirely 
to itself ? Shall we abolish the safety 
regulations ? 

You cannot pass by on the other side 
when there is this crisis in an industry 
on which not only the livelihood and 
happiness of millions of our fellow- 
countrymen depend, but in which the 
commercial supremacy of our Empire is 
involved. Some risks must be taken, for 
it is a law inflexible and inexorable that 
he who will not risk cannot win. We 
ought not, however, to reckon every 
risk. Nothing will ever be attempted if 
alt possible objections must first be 
overcome. 

No Cause for Despair 

Ihit, while it is wise and prudent to 
ascertain and face the facts, there is no 
cause for despair. I am still an optimist. 
The coal trade is not down and out, any 
more than England is down and out. 
Those defeatists who go about saying so 
with faint hearts and- dismal prophecies 
arc doing a great disservice to.,their 
fellow-countrymen and to the future of 
our race. 

Under our system of government, the 
accumulated wisdom of our history. 
Parliament is the common arbitrator 
in our differences, and it will bo a bad 
day for Britain when her Sons become 
tired of knocking at Parliament’s door. 

What is wanted is a great ethical 
revival, not only in this industry, but 
throughout society. Let us renew a 
right spirit within ourselves, not only in 
one class, but in every class. 

The Secret of Success 

There is an old motto which runs 
'' Plenty of work and a heart to do it.” 
That- is the secret of success and the 
source of happiness. We shall never get 
plenty of work again so long as our in¬ 
dustries remain in their present anti¬ 
quated condition. Time was when our 
Continental competitors were far behind 
us in the race. Now they arc pressing 
on our heels. Time was when we could 
afford to take, things easily. That time 
has gone. We have no use for slackers. 
We want not only the'opportunity for 
work, but the will to work. If we work 
and stand together a united British effort 
will put us far in front again.. Without 
such an effort we shall no longer be able 
to maintain a population already over- 
large for our area and activities. 


H ard words have been said about 
the Alsatian. Here is something 
to the credit of that German sheepdog. 

On the rocky road leading from 
Thorenc to Nice two travellers in a car 
were practically held up by a dog which 
was running backward and forward 
in the road, barking frantically. 

When the men got out of their car the 
dog pranced away in front of them, still 
barking, and they followed it to where 
the road came close to precipice. 

Looking over the edge they saw a 
motor-car 50 feet below, held up by a 
tree. The Frenchmen scrambled down 
and found a man and a woman in the 
car, unable to get out. 

The Frenchmen managed to extricate 
them from the car so that they could 
scramble back to safety. 

If it had not been for the tree the car 
would have crashed down another 


Continued Ironi the previous column 
I have left till last the most important 
consideration—the heart to do it. It is 
there that the economists and calculators 
fail. They regard men as mere machines; 
but it is men, not machines, who have 
made our Empire. Let us have a truce to 
party politics and political manoeuvres. 
It is the country that matters. 

Let us see that there is a fair and just 
reward for those whose brains contribute 
to the success of the industry; a just 
reward for those who, by their savings, 
have enabled it to be started and sup¬ 
ported. Above all, let there be a just 


300 feet into the valley. If it had not 
been for the dog the people in it might 
have remained there for many hours, 
because the road is little frequented. 

When they had been driven to Nice 
and to a nursing home, for they had been 
badly bruised as well as frightened, 
they told their story. 

Something had gone wrong with the 
steering-gear and they went over the 
edge, tlieir dog with them. 

The dog could get out of the window, 
which they could not do, and up he 
went to the road, where he barked 
till.human beings almost as intelligent 
as himself came to the rescue. 

. When the Alsatian saw his master 
and mistress safe again ho almost went 
wild with joy. They are Liverpool 
people, Mr and Mrs J. Y. Robertson, 
and we think they ought now to make 
their Alsatian a British subject. 


reward to those who day by day risk 
their very lives in working for it. That 
assured, the industry will give a fair and 
just reward to the country at large. 

I see in this Bill the beginning of 
better things. I do not suppose for a 
moment that it will be a final settlement 
of our difficulties or all our afflictions ; 
but I am persuaded' it is a step in the 
right direction. Let us take that step. 
Then we shall have done something to 
dispel the cloud which is hanging over a 
great industry—and something toremove 
the sense of bitterness which for too long 
has darkened many a British home. 


1200 NEW PEOPLE 

THE OLD ORIGINALS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Discovery of an Ancient Tribe 
of Blackfellows 

RESERVES OF NATIVE LIFE 

Australia has been taking a census 
of its natives, and nearly 1200 have 
come into the returns of whom no one 
had any knowledge until the other day. 

This means that an ancient tribe of 
native Blacks has recently been dis¬ 
covered in the heart of the wild. 
After the generations of exploring which 
have gone to the mapping of Australia 
such a discovery as this would have 
been thought impossible, but, remote 
from civilisation, unknown to white 
men, and knowing nothing but of them¬ 
selves, there, from time immemorial, 
these people have dwelled, imagining 
their hunting-grounds to bo. the world 
and themselves its possessors and solo 
occupants. 

The Last Tasmanian 

Whatever, the ultimate fate of the 
Australian aborigines, it is good news 
that there still exist such unsuspected 
reserves of native life from which the 
stock may be recruited. Little more 
than fifty years ago the last native of 
Tasmania died, and it has been feared 
that these original Australians, the 
Blackfellows of whom Mrs Bates is 
constantly telling us in the C.N., might 
follow to the same dismal goal. Un¬ 
doubtedly they are dying out before the 
advance of civilisation, but while there 
is life in 61,801, as the new census shows, 
there is yet hope. 

The West Indies lost nearly all their 
native population after the Spaniards 
arrived, and until a generation ago it 
seemed as if the Red Indians would 
vanish from the American mainland. 
Africa alone has withstood the generally 
fatal effects of civilisation upon a native 
population. 

Still in the Stone Age 

It lias sometimes been hoped that 
white men would be able to do for the 
Australian natives what they have 
done for the splendid Maoris of New 
Zealand, but those who know them 
best refuse to admit any comparison 
between the two races. The Black- 
fellows are still in the Stone Age. 
Moreover, in tlieir degrees of knowledge 
they represent the old Stone Age men 
as well as the new' Stone Age men. 
Some of them arc so primitive that 
they use stones for tools precisely as 
they find them, in the manner of our 
old Palaeolithic men. Others, more 
advanced, like the men of the Neolithic 
Ago, bring stones to a sharp edge by 
chipping and even by grinding. 

With all their qualities considered, 
the Blackfellows are ranked as the lowest 
typo of human beings surviving on 
Earth. If that is so then we have the 
greater cause to marvel. Poor savages 
though they are, they have from time 
to time shown magnificent heroism 
and fidelity to white explorers ; they 
invented the wonderful boomerang, 
and that they have imagination is proved 
by their cave paintings and by an 
extraordinary system of symbols repre¬ 
senting words or ideas which they 
inscribe on sticks or pieces of stone, 
to serve as messages to tribes from one 
end of the continent to the other. 


AN ELECTRIC FARM 

Possibly the most completely elec¬ 
trified farm will bo exhibited at the 
Agricultural Show at Stockholm in June, 
Cows will be milked by electricity, the 
floors of the pig stys are to be electrically 
warmed, the eggs will be hatched in 
electric incubators, and there will be 
electric chicken houses. 


The first iron bridge? 



The fishermen In tlieir coracles 



How the frail craft are carried 


These two men of Iron Bridge in Shropshire use coracles when they go fishing in (ho River 
Severn, much in the same way as the ancient Britons. The bridge in the background Is said to 
be the world’s first Iron bridge. 
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£10,000 For 
SOMEBODY 
Two Sorts of Flax Plants 

. By Our New Zealand Correspondent - 

When New Zealanders speak of flax 
they do not mean the little blue- 
flowered plant . that gives us linen. 
They arc thinking of the country’s 
native flax. -....- • 

It is, known to botanists as Phormium 
tenax, arid provides a strong fibre used 
in making rope and twine. Now .the 
New Zealand Government has offered 
a reward .of ^10,000 to anyone who can 
invent an improved way of making 
hemp from the flax plant, - - 

. The flax grows in clumps and sends 
rip tall green blades, sometimes eight feet 
long, just as a grass plant does. The 
veins of the leaves arc strong fibres, 
and to strip the fibres from the green 
part the, leaves arc crushed and ■ rinsed 
in -.running: water. The fibres are 
spread out in fields to bleach and then 
graded into long and short lengths. 
The long fibres are made into rope and 
twine and the short bits make tow, 
which is' used for packing and stuffing 
upholstery. Nearly 15,000 tons of hemp 
and tow were. exported from the 
Dominion last year. 

■ The old-time Maori people knew all 
about the flax fibres, They had their 
3 'vn ways of. dressing the leaves long 
before, the white men came to New 
Zealand ; they plaited the leaves into 
baskets and mats and made fishing-nets. 

Flax needs plenty of moisture and 
grows best in swampy places, but so 
many of the New Zealand swamps have 
been drained to''make pastures that 
the supply of natural flax is almost 
exhausted, and people have been plant¬ 
ing, thousands of acres of swampy land 
with . young . plants. In a few years 
these man-made plantations will be 
producing hemp. 

TO AN UNKNOWN BOY 

The C.N. recently published a letter 
from the, principal of St. Nicholas’s 
Grammar : School, Cape ' Coast, West 
Africa (Rev, Alan J. Knight, M.A.), 
asking for books for the school library, 
and he wishes to thank the many friends 
who answered the appeal. 

■■ Particularly, lie wishes to thank an 
unknown English boy who did not send 
his name or address. Mr Knight says : 
A very good book arrived at the school, 
finite.- obviously the really treasured 
possession of its owner, -and inside it 
were these, words : From an English 

boy to. his -African Brother." ' Mr 
Knight adds : ” Unknown English Boy, 
if you read this, accept our thanks.” 

The spirit in which,that hook was sent 
has evidently vastly increased its value 
lor all Africans who will read it. 


WRITING BY TELEPHONE 

. The. Post Office is thinking of opening 
a public, exchange in London where 
people will be able to typewrite messages 
over the wire to each other. 

Each subscriber will have a little 
printing machine something like a type¬ 
writer, by which he can send typed 
messages by telephone. Two people 
will thus be able, instead of talking to 
each other, to typewrite to each other, 
arid an advantage will be that nobody 
will be able to overhear the message. 

, If there is a sufficient demand for the 
service a London Exchange will pro¬ 
bably be opened by or before 1931. 

THE NEW LOUIS 

New' 20-franc pieces have been issued 
by the French Mint. _ , 

.On one side is the symbolic figure of 
the Republic shown in profile ; on the 
reverse is the value; somewhat massive 
and elaborate with a view to baffling 
the counterfeiter. ’ The. coins are of a 
beautiful shining yellow, ringing and 
weighty ; but, alas 1 all that glisters is not 
gold, and they are mostly brass. 


LEARNING MADE 
PLEASANT 

New Kind of History 
Book in the Making 

, A new kind of history book is being pre¬ 
pared by the'Oxford University Press in 
collaboration with the Columbia Gramo¬ 
phone Coriipany,' 

It will consist of six volumes and 50 
double-sided records. The author is 
Mr .Percy Scholes, and he thinks the 
book will take two or three years to 
produce. 1 •- 

It is to be a history of music... One 
day history books will bo . sold with 
kiriema films as well as records,'and wc 
shall sec Alfred’s'navy, and Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, ail'd a charge of. the;Ironsides, 
and the cockpit of II.M.S. Victory. We 
shall be able to learn geography in the 
same way, with films that show us the 
wonders of Kinchinjunga or Everest, 
and tell the stories, of explorers, and give 
scenes from the lives of the natives. 

But there seems no way of brightening 
maths and grammar. 


WHY NOT PLANT A 
FRUIT TREE ? 

Our suggestion that if wc have the 
opportunity it would bo well to plant a 
tree has received an addition from a 
West Country reader, who asks “ Why 
not make it a fruit tree ? ” 

The dearness of fruit certainly sup¬ 
ports that choice of a tree. Our cor¬ 
respondent’s experience is that from a 
pip of a cooker apple a first bearing of 
130 apples was produced. An eating 
apple produced 120 in its first bearing, 
and 200 the next year. Any unused 
corner of the garden may be turned to 
good account in this way. 

One of the unsolved mysteries of 
modern life is why fruit should be worth 
so little where it is grown and should 
cost so much whore it cannot be grown. 
“ Grow it for yourself ” is an excellent 
idea for all who have a garden, besides 
being a gift to coming generations. 

A COCKPIT IN WHITEHALL 

Few boys have the opportunity of 
flying, but boys visiting the museum 
of the United Services Institution in 
Whitehall may have a delightful game 
of make-believe. 

In this admirable museum is a full- 
sized aeroplane cockpit, complete with 
all controls, in which the visitor may 
sit and go for an imaginary flight. As 
the controls arc moved a small aero¬ 
plane suspended above the cockpit 
answers to them. Of course there is no 
actual movement of the cockpit, but 
the sight of the small aeroplane banking 
as the control column is pushed over to 
right or left, and putting its nose down 
for a dive as the' control column is 
thrown forward, is very fascinating. 


A BOY IN BITS 

This division,of a hoy into percentages is 
from the versatile brain of Sir Arthur Yapp, 
who knows a boy if any man does. 

Five per cent mischief. 

Five per cent pride. 

Ten per cent courage. 

Ten per cent determination. 

Ten per cent love of truth. 

Ten per cent cowardice, not so mucti 
physical as fear of what his fellows 
might think of him. ..." 

-Twenty-five per cent selfishness, self- 
will, and self-indulgence, which could 
be turned into the right channel. 

Twenty-five per cent activity, push, 
and go. - '. 

MORE HORSES, LESS SPEED 

On a day. in June, 1914, I drove down 
the; Strand on a; bus and counted only 
nine horses, ■: On Wednesday, driving 
eastward from the Gaiety Theatre to 
Ludgate Circus, I counted 56. Small 
wonder that traffic jams increase. 

T, C. Bridges 


Have We too many 
Shops? 

Both Sides of the Case 

A Surrey reader, discussing high prices, 
suggests that the number of shopkeepers 
lias something to do with it. 

In a town of 4000 people (says our 
correspondent), one or two post offices 
can do all the. postal business, but quite 
50 people are engaged in selling tobacco. 
The wholesale tobacco dealers compel 
the retailers to keep up the price, and 
the retailers combine to insist on the 
wholesalers leaving them a fixed 
proportion of profit. There is no. 
competition in prices. The number of 
shops also adds to the shortage of private 
houses and raises rents. 

' No doubt there is an unnecessary 
number of shops, and it is bad for 
trade, and causes loss to others besides 
consumers. Many people who set lip 
small shops do not establish themselves, 
But lose their savings, and from this 
point of view the spectacle of so many 
shops is saddening, for behind it often 
arc struggle and failure. But nothing 
can be done about it...- 

Everybody has freedom to try, and, 
as Miss Margaret Bondfield has said, 
many people like to deal with “ the little 
shop round the corner.” 


TRAVELLERS SPEND £1,009,000 
A WEEK 

The most recent estimate of the money 
spent by sightseers in Europe in one single 
year is the huge sum of £60,000,000. 
Americans naturally accounted for the 
largest number of tourists. 

This item of news is to be found in the 
Memorandum on International Trade 
lately published by the League of 
Nations. The volume contains a review 
of world trade, and gives tables for 
imports and exports, both in value and 
in weight, for more than sixty countries. 
Germany shows the greatest trade, 
wasting nothing on army, navy, and 
flying forces; America is second, and 
Canada third. Motor-cars and wireless 
account largely for the increase in trade 
in manufactured goods. 


THE HELIUM GLOBE 

With the increased use of helium in 
airships a satisfactory method of trans¬ 
porting the gas has had to be found. 

Steel balls which can withstand a 
pressure twice as great as the ordinary 
cylinder arc being experimented with. 

One of these balls, six feet in diameter, 
made of steel an inch-and-a-lialf thick, 
was filled with helium at a pressure of 
1250 pounds to the square inch and 
dropped 25 feet down a bank without 
being harmed. It did not explode until 
the pressure was increased to 4500 
pounds to the inch. 

CONTRACTORS, PLEASE NOTE 

A circular has been issued by the 
Electricity Commissioners appealing 
to contractors to preserve the beauty 
of the countryside as far as possible 
when obliged to put up overhead line 
posts, cables, and so on. 

It is suggested that in erecting masts 
the skyline should be avoided and dor 
pressions in the ground utilised, that 
regard should be paid to the colour of 
insulators, and that buildings and power 
stations should be screened by trees. 


PARIS AND HER TREES 

The lot of roadside trees is by no means 
a happy one. Their greatest enemy is 
the poisonous exhaust from cars. 

Paris is now taking in hand the ex¬ 
tensive task of replanting the familiar 
old trees lining many of her boulevards. 
Not only will this cost a million francs 
but it will change the character of the 
roads. Where the lovely blooms of the 
chestnut have been a delight in spring 
plane trees arc being planted, for, as 
London knows, plane trees can with¬ 
stand ill-usage better than most trees. 


LIFE IN THE OLD 
Tram Yet 

A Word for Anybody’s 
Friend 

It is curious to see how the, tramway 
system divides people, into two sets: 
those who use it and like it and trust it 
as being steady like a railway,'and those 
who do not find it a convenience, and 
think it slow when they do use it, and 
are annoyed with it for holding its own 
sturdily on the road it pays for and block¬ 
ing the faster traffic that wants to pass. 

The recent admission by the C.N. 
that ■“ there is life in the old tram yet ” 
seems to have grieved a .very courteous 
North London reader. He thinks it a 
rather slighting remark. 

' He says that since 1925 the-L.C.C. 
system has rebuilt, 1450 cars with 
Pullman-type bodies, and 300- other 
cars are being replaced by a steel type. 
As regards a comment of ours on the 
Kingsway Tram Tunnel and possible 
traffic by others, he points out that the 
Tramway has made the tunnel and is now 
deepening it six feet to take double- 
deck trams, and pays for it out of its 
own receipts and profits, and is using 
all its accommodation, so there is .no 
room for others to “ go shaves ” in it. 

His defence of the trams is a very 
good example of loyalty to an old friend; 

THE GOOD OLD PRIEST 

The inhabitants of the populous Butte 
of Montmartre in Paris are in mourning 
for their beloved vicar Canon Paturcau. 

His face was considered the. most- 
sympathetic in the whole of old Mont¬ 
martre ; none was more eager to render 
a service and the poor never knocked at 
his door ill vain. The benevolence of this 
saintly man extended to all .Nature. 

It is related that during the summer 
holidays Monsieur lo Cure was to bo 
seen walking with two or three dogs on 
a leash, a spaniel, a fox-terrier, 1 or a 
poodle. These animals wore temporarily 
without a home in tho absence of their 
owners at the seaside or in the country, 
and the vicar of Montmartre had good- 
heartedly undertaken to look after them. 


WASTEPAPER 1000 FEET HIGH 

Piles of reports have been packed away 
into vans in Paris following the end of 
tho experts’ inquiries into reparations 
arid the payment of war debts. 

So many ol these reports arc there 
that if they were placed on top of one 
another they would rcacli higher than 
the Eiffel Tower. They are the result 
of ten years’ work. 

Many of the reports will be kept for 
future reference, but a vast amount of 
them is now no more than waste- 
paper, and .will he sold as waste, by tho 
ton to a paper merchant. 


A LONDON HORSE 

C.N. readers will remember .Ouecnic 
Brown, who risked her own life to save 
her pony from a burning stable. 

Now they will be delighted- to hear 
that the pony lias won a first-prize 
award at the London Van Horse Parade. 
Thetc were only two women drivers in 
the parade. , , 

I When Miss Brown received the award 
she also received a tremendous cheer. 
People remembered the gold medal won. 
by her bravery last autumn; 


THE LATEST FISHING STORY 

A Norwegian fisherman who always 
carries a wireless receiver on board was 
one day far out at sea with a number of 
other fishing-boats when the weather 
began to look threatening. 

" Heave to arid ride it out,” said the 
fishermen. ” Not I,” said our friend, 
having heard on his receiver that no 
storm was expected, ” I’m going back 
to harbour.” This ho did, and, arriving- 
long before the others, disposed of his 
catch at high prices. 
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Pictures and Statues In This Year’s Academy 



Evs and Angela Hlnchtiffe, by Laura Knight, A.R.A. 


The v , , . . . Tho ch<199 Players, by Sir John Lavery, Ft.A, 
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LET THE WILD 
FLOWERS GROW 


A Life of the Week 

Was Constantine Great ? 


Imagination By 
Wire 


The Dear Old 
Ladies in London 


A CHARTER FOR THEM 

Picking is Stealing When You 
Carry Away Everybody’s Beauty 

INNOCENT LONDON POLICE 

It is good news that the law has come 
to admit the right of a wild flower to live. 

The Home Office has advised county 
councils to adopt a byelaw making 
the theft of ferns and other wayside 
plants an offence against the law. 

'yihe byelaw provides that no person 
shall uproot any ferns or other plants 
growing in any road, lane, roadside 
waste, roadside bank or hedge, common, 
or other place to which the public have 
access. The penalty is a fine of 40s. 
for the first offence and as much as £$ 
for subsequent convictions. ■ 

The Public to Help 

Seventeen counties have already 
adopted the byelaw, and it is to be 
hoped that all the remainder will follow. 
A striking feature of the new regulations 
is that wo need not wait for the police 
to act; any member of the public may 
bring an action for the infringement of 
the byelaw. Of course if an owner of 
.the land has given permission for the 
removal of the plants then no offence is 
committed, but otherwise the breach of 
law is as clear as in pocket-picking. 

Although the public are thus to help 
them, probably the police will not feel 
that they are entirely exempt from 
responsibility for the administration of 
this very necessary byelaw. Long 
experience of the outrages upon the 
countryside committed by hawkers 
prompts the suggestion that when 
London police, seeing men driving into 
town with their carts and vans loaded 
with moss, the foliage of wild trees, and 
other products of rural areas, should be 
entitled to demand an explanation as 
to possession of this property which 
they now innocently permit to pass as 
lawful merchandise. 

Dishonest Gains 

The beautiful commodities which these- 
men bring in from all parts of the home 
counties arc not all covered by the new 
byelaw, but often they represent 
offences against the common law of the 
land. They have been stolen from 
woods and parks and gardens. One has 
seen whole shrubberies stripped and 
mutilated to make a coster's haul for 
the London market. 

1 In one instance three sackfuls of 
beautiful foliage, knaved from country 
gardens, were hidden in a wood for 
nearly a week before the thieves, fearful 
of police observation, dared return for 
their booty. But eventually they got 
clear away, to make a few dishonest 
shillings and leave a ruin behind them. 

A policeman may examine the con¬ 
tents of bags and sacks suspected to 
contain game poached by the bearers. 
If they may search for a dead rabbit, 
why not for a vanload of lovely growths 
torn from trees and shrubs in the gardens 
of the countryside ? 

MILLIONS OF APPLES 
What New Zealand Sends Us 

A pound of New Zealand apples for 
every man, woman, and child in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—that 
is what the news that New Zealand is 
shipping 1,250,000 cases of apples and 
pears means. 

Nearly 1,200,000 of these cases con¬ 
tain apples, and as there arc 40 pounds of 
fruit in a case and three or four apples 
in a pound there will be about 150 million 
red, striped, or golden New Zealand 
apples coming to Britain this year. 

If we all get our share British doctors 
should be "able to take a holidav for at 
least three days l 


On May 22, 337, died Constantine the Great. 

lie was born about 274 a.d. in the 
town of Nish in Serbia, his father being 
a Roman general named Constantius. 
The Roman Empire, extending from the 
Euphrates to Britain, was in those days 
being badly shaken by attacks from the 
barbarous races on its northern frontiers 
and by the habit of Roman armies 
trying to make their favourite generals 
Emperors, so causing internal strife. 
To strengthen the State the Emperor 
Diocletian appointed a second Emperor 
o r Augustus, and 
each Emperor was 
assisted by a general 
who had the title 
Caesar. So there was 
an Emperor in the 
East and another in 
the West, and each 
had a Caesar de¬ 
fending his part of 
the Empire. 

It was a time of 
terrible persecution 
of Christians by nearly all the Emperors 
and Caesars. ' They tried to stamp out 
Christianity by force and bloodshed, 

Constantius, the father of Constantine, 
became the Caesar defending Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and the Rhine boundary, 
and after he had defeated and slain the 
usurping Emperor Allectus in Britain he 
became also Emperor of the (West. 
But his son Constantine had remained 
in the East, serving Diocletian and 
Diocletian’s Caesar Galerius, who suc¬ 
ceeded Diocletian. There Constantine 
was so much admired that Galerius 
became jealous of him. 

Father and Son 

When Constantine was made an 
Augustus in the West lie wished his 
son to come to him, but it was not till he 
had written several letters to Galerius 
that Constantine was allowed to depart. 

Constantino reached his father at 
Boulogne in Gaul and crossed with him 
to Britain, where Constantius was 
obliged to march northward against 
the raiding Piets of Scotland. At the 
end of the campaign Constantius died 
at York. Father and son had not been 
long together—only through a few 
months of the year 306—but it was long 
enough for flic Roman army in Britain 
to bo fascinated by Constantine. Besides, 
the father had been a just and kindly 
ruler. No Christians had been martyred 
in his part of the Empire. The Christians 
of Britain, France, and Spain were 
envied elsewhere. The army insisted on 
clothing liis son in the imperial purple 
and hailing him Emperor in succession 
to his father. 

From Victory to Victory 

Galerius, the senior Emperor, did not 
acknowledge him as an Augustus but 
only as a Caesar. But that did not matter, 
for Constantine bided his time and kept 
in his own part of the Empire. The rest 
was in a turmoil. Six generals were 
claiming to' be Emperors instead of two, 
and were seeking to overthrow one an¬ 
other in war. When Constantine joined 
in the strife and crossed the Alps he 
marched from victory to victory right 
through to Rome, where he was wildly 
welcomed. On the way, at Milan, lie 
had proclaimed perfect religious freedom 
throughout the Roman Empire, over 
which he quickly became the sole 
Emperor. A century of dispute followed. 
Rather strangely, it.was not till very 
shortly before his death that he was 
baptised as a Christian. After that he 
lay till he died, in shining white, on a 
white bed, in hope of being sinless. 

He had been far from sinlc'ss in his life. 
He had removed rivals ruthlessly from 
his path to sovereign inasterdoin. But 
lie had given his country peace and good 
laws. He had shown a tolerant mind in 
many ways. He had put a great check 
on persecution, and had associated 
Christianity with worldly power. Far 
more had he deserved the name of 
" Great ” than many who have borne it. 



Constantine the Great 


Lord Kelvin’s Cow Over 
the Moon 

An amusing story of the trials that 
were made with the first telephone that 
came from America has been told by a 
retired staff engineer of the G.P.O. 

At a meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion in Plymouth many years ago a 
lecture was given about the wonderful 
new instrument, and the lecture was 
attended by Lord Kelvin. 

One of the telephones was exhibited, 
and connected by a line to a room in 
Exeter, where a Post Office inspector 
could speak. The inspector was called 
up by telegraph and asked to listen in 
the telephone. Everybody waited to 
hear what Lord Kelvin would ask in his 
first message overthe wires. He hesitated 
for a long time, and then said, “ Ilcy 
diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle.” 

Lord Kelvin listened for the reply for 
some time, and at last a broad smile 
broke over his face. He told the 
audience that the reply had come 
through. “ He says the cow jumped 
over the Moon,” he told the audience, 
and the delighted audience loudly 
applauded. 

The engineer, who has now retired, 
happened to sec the inspector at Exeter 
the next day and congratulated him on 
the experiment. The sad part of the 
story comes in now, for the inspector 
confessed that lie had never heard a 
word of what Lord Kelvin said, and, 
instead of replying ” The cow jumped 
over the Moon,” what lie actually said 
was: “ I cannot understand what you 
say. Please repeat! " 

GENTLEMEN WITHOUT 
SWORDS 

And Ladies Without Hoops 

One of our good friends who is 90 
years young has shown the interest 
with which he reads the C.N. by copy¬ 
ing the inscription on the tomb of Sir 
William Hillary, founder of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, to whom 
the C.N. paid a tribute not long ago. 

He is buried in the churchyard of St. 
George’s, the parish church of Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man, and is there described 
as soldier, author, philanthropist, with 
this inscription following : 

" Fearless himself in the work of 
rescue from shipwreck, he helped to 
save 305 lives, and was three times 
awarded the gold medal of the Institu¬ 
tion for gallantry.” 

Referring to the article on Handel 
in the same issue of the C.N. our 
esteemed reader remembers attending a 
Sunday service at the Foundling 
Hospital and seeing in a glass case an 
example of Handel’s invitation card to 
one of the concerts on behalf of the 
Hospital (concerts which increased the 
funds by £ 7000). The cards contained 
this quaint request: " Gentlemen arc 
requested to come without swords and 
the ladies without hoops.” 

OXFORD’S MAORI LADY 
Her Work For Her Race 

A lady who has done a very valuable 
piece of work has just died in Oxford. 

She was Mrs Staples Browne and was 
a Maori. Besides all the lore of her 
own race she possessed Western culture, 
and so was able to interpret the customs 
and ideas of the Maori people to Western 
minds. 

Mrs Browne took tlxo regular anthro¬ 
pological course at Oxford and then 
settled down to write the history of her 
own people. She had just finished and 
revised her life-work when death came 
to her at Oxford. 

She was 55, It must have made her 
passing easier to reflect that her book 
was finished and that she had done 
something for her little-understood race. 


And the Dear Old 
Gentlemen in Somerset 

" These dear old ladies in London 
know nothing of cruelty,” we hear from 
an authority down in Somerset. Theso 
dear old gentlemen in Somerset do. 

We hear from Somerset also that tlio 
stopping of hunting would throw people 
out of work. There are those in the 
hunting world who are deceived by such 
rubbish, no doubt; but for those who 
would : know the truth about hunting 
we will state it once more. 

One of the assertions which the dear 
old gentlemen of Somerset sometimes 
make is that everybody loves hunting 
(even the fox), and that farmers view 
it with approval; though the foxes 
which are preserved for the hunter raid 
the farmer’s hen roosts and hunting 
spoils fences. What is there in this pious 
old gentlemanly belief ? 

Penalising the Farmer 

It is the farmer’s business to produce 
food. Foxes and hunting arc destructive 
to it, and the payment of compensation 
does'not undo the destruction. 

When a brood of fine pullets is de¬ 
stroyed by raiding foxes the repayment 
of cash values does not take into account 
the labour spent in vain in rearing the 
birds. : It certainly will not bring these 
probable egg-layers back to life. 

If the farmer has not taken the pre¬ 
caution to protect his fowls he may get 
nothing. The healthy and cheap way for 
a farmer to rear fowls by lotting them 
roam about his fields is forbidden to him 
in a fox-hunting county. 

In order to keep the fox alive till the 
Hunt can kill it by tearing it to pieces 
the farmer and the poultry-keeper have 
to pay in various ways. 

They have the expense of guarding 
fowls which otherwise might roam free. 
They risk inadequate compensation and 
arc therefore discouraged from breeding 
and rearing the better-class laying fowls. 

The growing feeling that poultry 
farming is not the paying thing it should 
be over hundreds of square miles accord¬ 
ing to the best agricultural authorities, 
is due to the penalisation of the industry 
by the preserved fox. 

Foxes and Poultry 

England and Wales produce 24 
million pounds’ worth of eggs a year,- 
but import 22 million pounds’ worth. 
If there were no foxes three times as' 
much poultry and eggs might be pro-, 
ducccl at home as arc produced now. 
The foxes stand in the way of getting, 
rid of that 22 million pound bill for 
imported eggs and poultry. 

Fowls could lie kept in ever}'- field, 
eggs produced at half the price. The 
nation is subsidising fox-hunting for 
the benefit of a small number of people 
with debased ideas of sport. 

What arc we to think of the sports¬ 
manship of the good old gentlemen who. 
seem to be prepared to impoverish the 
countryside in order to entertain them¬ 
selves by chasing foxes to an agonised 
death ? 

SCOUT EVERETT 
B.-P.’s Right Hand 

A new post has been created in the 
Boy Scout Movement—that of Home 
Commissioner. 

It is very fitting that the first man to 
hold the post is Mr Percy Winn Everett, 
for Mr Everett lias been with the 
movement since its first day on Brown- 
sea Island. He was there with B.-P. in 
the first camp in 1907, and he has been 
the Chief Scout’s right-hand man ever 
since that time. 

All over the world Boy ’ Scouts owe 
much to his energy and enthusiasm, and 
wo wish the first Home Commissioner 
many more happy years of service for 
our young hopefuls, our country, and 
! the world. 
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THE HARP 

. Vega, the Brightest Star 
of the Eastern Sky 

TWICE AS HOT AS OUR SUN 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

The stellar gems of Lyra, the Lyre, 
arc now a prominent feature of the 
evening sky, being high up in the east 
between 9 and io o’clock. 

It will be readily identified by its 
chief star, the brilliant Vega, the 
brightest star in the eastern sky at the 
present time. 

The stars of this singular constella¬ 
tion represent the only musical instru¬ 
ment symbolised in the heavens. It is 
easy,' therefore, to infer the great an¬ 
tiquity not only of the 
constellation of Lyra 
but of the musical 
instrument, the lyre, 
the forerunner of the 
harp and probably all 
stringed instruments. 
The Welsh harp is not 
unlike the lyre of 
the ancients. 

The chic! stars o! Lyra According to Greek 
mythology the 
constellation of Lyra symbolises the 
instrument which Mercury gave to 
Orpheus, so wc learn that it was of great 
antiquity. It was also known to the 
ancient Phoenicians as the Lyre. 

Vega, its chief, star, also known as 
Alpha in Lyra, is the brightest star in 
the northern half of the heavens, and 
with the exception of Sirius is the 
brightest star visible from the latitude 
of England and the fourth brightest in 
the sky as seen from our place in the 
Universe. It is actually a much larger 
sun than Sirius, radiating about, twice 
as much light, and fifty times more light 
than our Sun. 

Were Vega as near to us as our Sun 
it would appear about two and a half 
times as wide and very much brighter, 
shining with a bluish-white light. The 
heat would be terrific, because Vega has 
not only a much larger surface but is 
a 'much hotter sun, with a radiating 
surface temperature of about n,ooo 
degrees Centigrade, compared with our 
Sun’s average of 5500 degrees. 

Vega is a sun very similar to Sirius 
and at about the same stage of stellar 
evolution; but unlike Sirius it has not 
yet been found to have any world 
revolving round it, Vega may have, 
however; but at this sun’s great distance 
(1,682,750 times that of the Sun from 
the Earth) any worlds such as our Sun 
possesses would be-invisible to us. 

Not Where It Appears to Be 

Vega is travelling, as it appears at 
present, in a north-easterly direction at 
about 800 miles a minute, while we on 
our Earth arc accompanying our Sun 
and speeding almost directly toward 
.Vega at about 750 miles a minute. 

This rate of approach is increased to 
850 miles a minute by the motion of 
Vega toward us. But this great sun is 
not where it appears to be ; it is now 
actually some 11,143,000,000 miles 
farther to the north-east. Wc see it 
where it was 26 and a half years ago, 
Vega’s light having taken this time to 
reach us. 

Vega has another, an apparent, 
motion due to the changing position of 
what appears to us as the celestial North 
Pole; the Earth’s axis not always 
pointing to the same position in the 
heavens. At present it points to very 
near the star Polaris, flic Pole Star of 
the present age; but between 13,000 
and 14,000 years ago Vega was not far 
from the celestial Pole and so was then 
the Pole Star. In 11,000 years it will be 
the Pole Star again. G. F. M. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


THE SINGERS 

Tipperary on the Road 
From Amalfi 

OUR KINDLY ITALIAN FRIENDS 

A reader of the C.N. who has been 
spending a holiday in Italy scuds us 
several incidents from her experiences 
which illustrate the courtesy to travellers 
and self-respect of the people. 

On a hot night an official on the train 
held it up several minutes while he ran 
off somewhere in the darkness to get 
her a drink of water. 

In Rome a policeman conducted her 
a mile or so to her hotel when she had 
lost her way, and on arriving at the 
hotel refused a tip but gravely insisted 
on shaking hands. 

An official guided her and her sister 
from Amalfi to Ravello over the 
mountains, a distance of five miles. He 
was poor and rough, but had the manners 
of a gentleman. He carried their 
books, helped them over the awkward 
places, and called to his friends in the 
gardens they passed to throw them 
oranges. He said he had fought near 
the English on the Piave, and sang 
Tipperary with great pride. 

A Musical Ticket-Collector 

A ticket-collector on a train, hearing 
her say she was fond of music, said : 
” If the Signora will come to the plat¬ 
form at the back I shall be happy to 
sing to her.” They went, and there lie 
sang to them in a good tenor voice their 
favourite airs from several operas ! 

Our correspondent adds: " The 

Italians are naturally a joyous, kind- 
hearted people, and I cannot imagine 
a country where one could be shown 
more courtesy and little acts of kindness 
than in Italy, You only have to show 
them you appreciate the beauties of 
their country and there is nothing 
they will not do to make your stay 
more enjoyable.” 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on eacli card, with name and address. 

Why is the Bluebottle Fly So Called ? 

Because its colour is supposed to resemble 
that of a blue glass bottle. 

What Name is Used When Rain Freezes 
as it Touches the Ground? 

The term used for this meteorological 
phenomenon is ice-storm. 

How Long Do Uranus and Neptune Take 
to Rotate on Their Axes? 

There arc no visible markings on their 
surfaces, arid so nothing certain is known 
about their rotation. 

What is the Size of London ? . 

If the City of London is referred to its 
area is 675 acres. If the administrative 
County of London is intended its area is 
74,816 acres. If the Metropolitan Police 
London is meant its area is 443,424 acres. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase 
Apple-pie Order? 

It has been suggested that it is a corrup¬ 
tion of cap-a-pie order, a reference to a 
knight completely accoutred. On the other 
hand, it may be a corruption of the French 
nappe plica, folded linen. 

Why Are Branches of Willow Catkins 
Carried on Palm Sunday? 

It had long been the custom for Christian 
congregations to carry palm branches on 
Paint Sunday in celebration of the riding of 
Jesus into Jerusalem when the children 
scattered palm branches in the way. As the 
palm did not grow in England, the willow, 
in blossom at this season, was substituted. 

Why is the Day No Shorter Now Than in 
Earliest Records? 

The change from night to day due to the 
Earth’s rotation is so uniform that the most 
precise measuring instruments have not 
been able to mark the slightest increase 
or decrease id the day’s length for centuries 
past, There are grounds, however, for 
assuming that millions of years ago the 
Earth turned on its axis in ten or twelve 
hours and that the velocity gradually 
slackened and is still slackening. In due 
course—millions of years hence—a day may 
become as long as a month is now. 


C. L. N. 

An International Flag 

| Number of Members—16,050 

Professor Nicholas Roerich, the 
Russian archaeologist, foresees a day 
when wc shall behold above every 
university, museum, picture gallery, and 
ancient building a flag which will stand 
for art even as the Red Cross stands for 
medicine. 

A plan has been outlined by the 
Roerich Museum to protect the treasure 
houses of the past by means of this 
international flag. The design suggested 
has three circles within a sphere on a 
white ground, and symbolises unity and 
eternity. All nations, it is hoped, will 
promise to respect that flag as they 
respect the Red Cross. 

It is good that the nations should, 
by using one flag for the cultural build¬ 
ings of all countries, acknowledge that 
beauty and wisdom belong to all man¬ 
kind. The German who smashes Ithcims 
Cathedral is destroying the heritage of 
his own son as well as that of the 
Frenchman's son. 

But it would be better still if the 
nations agreed not to fire on any build¬ 
ing, flag or no flag. If wc can persuade 
people that it is wrong to blow up 
wounded soldiers and beautiful churches 
let us go a step farther and persuade 
them that it is wrong to blow up little 
children and old women. The world can 
abolish war if it will have faith in the 
League of Nations; and one way of 
fostering that faith is to join the 
Children’s League of Nations. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvcnor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent six¬ 
pence for the card 
and Badge (stamps at 
home, international 
coupons abroad). 
The C.L.N. Badge Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


WORKING FOR THE STATE 

We are not exactly State slaves, says 
Mr Walter Runciman, M.P., but we 
are getting on that way. 

Mr Runciman calculates that an 
average consumer earning £2 a week 
works about six weeks every year to 
pay taxes of various kinds. A man with 
a thousand a year from dividends works 
nearly eight weeks for the State, a man 
with five thousand a year nearly fourteen 
weeks, a man with ten thousand a year 
over eighteen weeks. A man with five 
thousand a year will now pay, in in¬ 
come tax, surtax, and death duties, 
about nine shillings in the pound. 


VISIONS ABOUT 

London has been seen and heard in 
Vienna. 

Wireless has long since made itself 
heard between the two cities ; but the 
television impulses are as - yet only 
groping their way. 

It is reported that the simultaneous 
wirelessing of speech and vision from 
Brookman’s Park before sunrise has now 
been picked up on a receiver in Vienna. 

Tlie announcement may seem prema¬ 
ture, but the wirelessing of waves which 
will be translated either into sight or 
sound is merely a matter of time. 


3277 GOLDEN DEEDS 

The cynics, pessimists, and misan¬ 
thropes who take a gloomy view of the 
human race should think about one little 
fact in the annual report of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund. The Fund lias 3277 names 
on its roll of heroes, started in 1908. 

Awards arc only made for deeds of 
the highest courage and self-sacrifice. 
Many such deeds go unrewarded because 
the doers are as modest as they are brave. 



Healthy 

Happy 

Children 


C HILDREN need more nour¬ 
ishment than is obtainable 
from ordinary food if they are to 
be healthy and happy. They use 
up energy recklessly—and their 
energies can only he restored from 
nourishment. They are growing, 
physically and mentally, and 
nourishment is essential for healthy 
growth. 

Give your children “ Ovaltine ” 
as their breakfast beverage and 
they will start the day with energy 
and vitality. Give them delicious 
“Ovaltine” also t between meals 
and before going to bed. They 
will grow up with sound nerves, 
alert minds and healthy bodies. 
“ Ovaltine ” is prepared from 
Nature’s best foods—malt, milk 
and eggs. The rich nourishment 
it contains is accurately adjusted 
to the needs of brain and body. 

“ Ovaltine ” makes a delicious hot 
beverage. It will also be found 
most refreshing and invigorating 
as a cold drink. 

There is no other food beverage 
that is comparable to delicious 
“ Ovaltine.” It is the cheapest in 
cost—the richest in nourishment 
—the most economical in use. No 
other food enjoys such an extensive 
medical recommendation or has 
such a world-wide sale. 



Prices in Gt, Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

t.vq 
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The Founder 
of the 

Kinema World 

l_Jow many among all the 
4 1 millions who go to kinemas 
could name the man who made 
the kinema possible ? 

The kinema has made more 
money for its lucky kings than 
any other invention. Yet. the 
quiet Englishman who made their 
millions' possible -died poor and 
neglected by the rich business 
founded on.his brains. 

His remarkable story, is told in 
the new number of Arthur Mee’s 
Monthly, now on sale everywhere. 

What has the Motor-Car 
Done for Us? 

It is not yet half a century since 
1 Gottlieb Daimler invented 
the first motor-car driven by an 
internal combustion engine, yet 
today we have one motor-vehicle 
for every four families. 

So successful has the petrol 
engine become, indeed, that we 
are compelled to challenge the 
nature of the success, and ask 
what good has come of the motor 
revolution ? 

An interesting article appears 
on the subject in 

MY 

MAGAZINE 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
June issue now on sale Is. 



Take the first step to success by 
obtaining a copy of the 

‘WELLCOME’ 

MniMny EXPOSURE CALCULATOR 

-AM - • 

HANDBOOK AND 

DIARY, 1330 



•$<5 BURROUGHS WELLCOME a CO., LONDON 

A.V b 623_COPYRIGHT 
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Their teeth and their 
: children’s prove the merit of 

GifilJS Dentifrice 

i •• • ‘ ■ .* 

'■ What a Mother tells a Mother 

is true. So a Mother’s praise 
of Gibbs Dentifrice is con¬ 
vincing. She has good reason 
to know how well it cleans 
teeth. How gently it works. 
Protecting especially at the 
danger line—where the teeth 
meet the gums and acids 
gather. 

Doubly convincing the proof 
of those pearly, glistening 
rows of lustrous teeth—set in 
firm rosy gums. . 

Begin using Gibbs Dentifrice 
to-day. 

Your teeth arc Ivory Castles — 
defend them with 



Large size, 1/-* De l uxe size, 1/6. Refills, 
lid.; Popular size, 7sd* Tubes, 6d, and 1 /- 
(These Prices do ttot apply in the Irish Free State.) 


SEND FOIE GIBBS TRIAL BOX 

Gibbs have prepared a Ladies* Box and a Gentle* 
men’s Box each containing 5 useful sized samples:— 
Ladies* Box contains: 

Gibbs Dentifrice » Cold 
Cream Soap; Cold Cream 
Foam; Shampoo Powder; 

Dental Cream. 


Gent’s Box contains s 

Gibbs Dentifrice; Shaving 
Cream; Cold Cream Shaving 
Soap; Dental Cream; Cold 
Cream Toilet Soap. 

This generous offer is made to acquaint you with the excel¬ 
lence of Gibbs Toilet Preparations. For both sample Boxes 
send !/•; for one only send 6d. and state which one Is 
required. Send money in P.0, or stamps. 

To D. & W. GIBPS Ltd, (Dept: 207XD.), London, £.1. 
G.D. 3 od. 


ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only, pictorials, 
etc. Sets of PALESTINE:, EGYPT, and TURKEY, includ- 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and obsolete IRAQ. 
SYRIA (fine), MECCA- (quaint-looking stamp), 4 
PER SfA.- L IiVAXT (obsolete). 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), etc., 4jcl, Postage Ud. oxtra. purchasers 
of this packet, asking, for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post, Mosques, 
Minaret tea, etc.), usually sold at 1/-. Senders of 
addresses of stainu-oollcotiiig friends rcccivo an additional 
set frco.-U. C. WATKINS (C.N, Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET. 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 


Just the thing for Nature 
Study. Will give hours of 
joy, Superior Microscope, 
complete with tweezers, three 
objects, threo glass slides in 
case,4/0post free. Microscope, 
with three slides, 2/6 post free, 

NORWOODS (Dept. C.N.) 
16, CULLUM STREET, 



LONDON, E.O.3. 



A Dream On a Wiltshire Hilltop 

CLARA GRANT’S WORK AT FERN STREET 

The Village Girl Who Came to London 
and Her Wonderful Work in Town 

25 YEARS OF FARTHING BUNDLES—WHAT ABOUT YOURS? 


There was once a little country lass 
named Clara Grant who used to climb a 
Wiltshire hilltop and gaze at the horizon. 

Somewhere over there lay London, and 
she longed, longed with all her heart, to 
go to London. 

When she grew up and got her way she 
stood on London Bridge transfixed with 
amazement. Scores of people were pass¬ 
ing to and fro without ever greeting 
each other. In the village everyone knew 
everyone and had a kind greeting for 
a stranger. 

Suddenly the country lass realised that 
London was a terribly big place. 

But she would not let it daunt her. 
She had been trained as an elementary 
school teacher at the Training College 
caricatured by Thomas Hardy under the 
name of Melchester Normal School, and 
after some work in the country she 
achieved her ambition and was given a 
post at an East End school. 

Schools Like Prison Houses 

Clara Grant was born in 1867, and 
when she came to London many ele¬ 
mentary schools were simply prison 
houses instead of homes of education. 
Sometimes in summer 230 children would 
be packed into a room with scats for 
half that number. The aim of teachers 
was not to teach but to keep the children 
quiet. The best way to get obedience, 
they were, told, was through drill, not 
physical drill but needlework drill. 

For one hour a class of infants would 
practise putting on a thimble ! The 
teacher would chant : 

“ One: I hold up my left hand. 
Two: I take up my thimble. Three : 
I hold up my right hand and show my 
thimble finger. Four: I put my 
thimble on.” 

Knitting Drill 

So it went on, over and over again. 
The babies also practised Needle Thread¬ 
ing by numbers for one hour a week. 
Then there was knitting drill, done 
with only one needle and no wool! 
Nobody can learn to knit without wool, 
yet Miss Grant once saw niueteen little 
boys of six caned because they could not 
knit. The majority of her babies were 
only three, but she had 23 two years old, 
and one 17 months. 

Clara Grant was a failure because she 
could not be harsh enough. 

“ Why don’t you bang ’em up against 
the guard, same as I do ? ” asked the 
Head. 

She replied that she could be severe 
over naughtiness, but she could not be 
brutal to tired babies who had moved a 
foot or failed to sit upright all through 
the long day. 

She said it to inspectors and com¬ 
mittees, face to face, and to the whole 
of her profession through pamphlets. 

A Surprising Answer 

The tiresome champion of caged 
babies was sent to another school, still 
in the East End. Here is a story to show 
the kind of little boy she taught. Wish¬ 
ing to refresh her pupils’ memory of a 
lesson on the March wind she once 
asked “ What is it we have all felt 
without seeing ? ” 

Swift came the answer: " A flea ! ” 

The feeling of neighbourliness which 
she had learned in the village remained 
strong in Clara Grant’s breast. She was 
not content to forget her children when 
school hours were done. Many of them 
were ragged and underfed. She visited 
their homes, and heard tragic tales of 
unemployment and despair. Something 
must be done. 

That something became the now 
famous Fern Street Settlement. It is 
an offshoot of the school. Clara Grant 


believes that much overlapping could 
be avoided and charitable funds more 
economically spent if there were a group 
of voluntary social workers attached to 
every school in a poor district. The 
Fern Street settlement has a Thrift 
Club, which enables Johnny to have a 
new pair of boots directly he needs it, 
and allows Mother to pay by instalments. 
If Mother cannot pay in cash she pays , 
in kind, for the Work Club provides, her 
with sewing till she has paid off her debt. 

The garments she makes and second¬ 
hand ones sent by richer folk are eagerly 
bought at the Settlement Sales. Coun¬ 
try holidays, spectacles, handkerchiefs, 
cheap meals, and medical help have all 
been dispensed through the Settlement. 

Farthing Bundles 

But the most famous thing the Settle¬ 
ment does is to sell to children who have 
no toys Farthing Bundles of treasure: 
cigarette cards, Christmas cards, ball-' 
room pencils, scraps of silk, tiny dolls 
and whistles, sent, by luckier people. 
Every. Saturday they line up in long 
queues. Eight o’clock in the morning 
is the official hour, but long ago Miss 
Grant found-the queue forming at 3.45 
and tire barefoot boys standing on their 
caps if the morning were cold. Tickets 
for the queue have to be applied for in 
writing, and one mother who begged that 
her little girl might have another ticket 
wrote! that she shared the last bundle 
between her four sisters and little brother 
and had almost nothing left for herself. 

That is a part of the wonderful story 
told in Farthing Bundles, but only a 
part. The book is full of laughter. One 
child said that Moses was found among 
the bootbrushes ; another, about to lose 
her tonsils, asked if it hurt to have 
your nostrils out ? A mother told the 
medical officer " ’F’s fussy with ’is 
food.” " O, he’s fastidious, is he ? ” 

“ No 'e ain’t, ’o’s fussy,” 

Cockney Humour 

Let those who love Cockney humour, 
and those who study education, and 
those who care to read of village ways 
and wit in the seventies, get Farthing. 
Bundles for themselves. It costs 3s. in 
paper covers and 5s. in cloth and may ’ 
be had from the author at the Fern 
Street Settlement, Bromley - by - Bow, : 
London, F.3. , 

The C.N. has often paid tribute to the 
joy that Clara Grant has brouglit.to. 
poor children. By writing this book she 
spreads her good work wider still. We 
think!most of her readers will become 
her grateful friends, and we beg our 
friends to buy this book. 

THE TREASURE SHIPS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

What strange collections of goods are 
crammed into the holds of big steamers ! 

Here is a list of the items composing 
the cargo of a steamer which left New 
Zealand for London in January : 8856 
bales ;of wool, 57,567 carcases of frozen 
moat, 41,737 boxes of butter, 17,741 
crates of cheese, 312 casks of tallow, 
103 casks of pelts, 26 casks of sausage 
casings, 207 bales of sheepskins, 120 
sacks of hides, 152 bales of hemp and 
158 bales of tow made from the New 
Zealand flax plant, 104 barrels of fat, 

8 barrels of lard, 88 sacks of kauri gum, 
and sundry other goods. 

The cargo of a steamer loaded with 
New Zealand produce may be worth 
anything up to a million pounds. , A 
bale of wool is worth about fzo and a 
box of butter, weighing 56 pounds, is 
worth perhaps £4. So the steamers 
that set out for London from the ends 
of the Earth are treasure ships no less 
than the galleons of.the Spanish Main. . 
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the grown-That jack Broke 


T he other day we asked the price of a 
big leather jug, black with age, 
and rimmed with silver. ItJ was 
expensive. But then— 

“ This Black Jack,” said the man in 
the curiosity shop, “ has carried ale to 
Cavalier supper tables, I’ll be bound. 

" And, by the way, do you know the 
meaning of the nursery rhyme : 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Jill canie tumbling after ? 

" Jill should be spelled gill. In old 
times the big leather jugs called Black 
Jacks and the tiny pewter pots that held 
a gill were stamped with a crown when 
an official had examined them and found 
they gave true measure. But during the 
Commonwealth, when there was no 
king, neither was there a crown set upon 
the measuring pots. That is how Jack 
broke his crown, and the Royalists 
thought it was a great fall too.” 

Whether the curiosity shop man was 
right or not we cannot say, but per¬ 
haps the Director of the Science Museum 


at South Kensington could tell us. A 
new exhibition of weights and measures 
is now displayed there, beginning with 
an equal arm balance actually used in 
Egypt 1350 years before Jesus. If the 
merchant who used that balance had 
fallen into a magical sleep for 3000 
years and then gone into the bazaars 
of modern India and China he would 
have found the same kind of balance in 
use and have felt quite at home. 

Measures old and new, great and small, 
are there; but perhaps the greatest 
contrast is to be found among the bullion 
balances and steelyards, where a Chinese 
ivory instrument is shown, capable of 
folding up to half an inch thick, together 
with a bullion balance made for the 
Royal Mint in 1819 with a beam between 
five and six feet across. This mighty 
balance will weigh a thing as light as a 
fraction of an ounce. 

In this wonderful exhibition of devices 
for weighing and measuring every sort 
of thing only one specimen will be 
found to be missing. That is the mind 
of man, the only instrument which can 
weigh a question. 


HANDS ACROSS THE AIRSHIP 


T iie liner she’s a lady, sang Mr 
Rudyard Kipling, and our giant 
air-liners R 100 and R 101 are ladies of 
large displacement. They require very 
careful walking-out. 

When the R 100 was being walked out 
of her shed at Cardington recently—by 
500 men who hauled on to ropes—the 
efforts of all these suitors were not 
sufficient to prevent the airship butting 
against the iron girders as soon as she 
put her nose out. 

A north-easter blew fiercely on her. 
If her hose were not put, out of joint 
one of her elevators was damaged. 

The greatest of problems 1 with these 
big airships is that of handling them, not 
in the'air but on the ground." English 


engineers, however, have hit on a new 
device which may prove to be of tre¬ 
mendous importance. 

Instead of human hands holding on to 
ropes two massive mechanical hands 
will clasp the ship and hold her rigid 
till she is clear of the shed. The Robot 
hands will move on rails with the ship, 
holding her in a clasp that may be 
compared to that of a cradle. 

When the ship is out the hand-clasp 
will open, and the ship will be able to 
float and move under her own power. 

There will still remain the difficulty 
of getting the ship safely back into the 
shed. But to launch her without mishap 
is to accomplish one half of what is a 
very serious problem. 


JACKO RUNS AWAY 


A lthough the sun was shining and 
the birds were singing their mer¬ 
riest, deep gloom hung over the Jacko 
breakfast-table. 

Father Jacko was looking like a 
brooding thundercloud. Mother Jacko 
like' an April shower, and poor Baby 
Jacko, glancing unhappily from one to 
the other, seemed likely to burst into 
tears at.any 'moment. 

It was all Jacko’s fault,, There was an 
open letter by. liis father’s plate—and 
the cane hung over the back of his chair; 
The Sight' of 1 that' cane took Jacko's 
Hie tfindthe feel of it, a little 


appetite; 


where a big ship was lying waiting to be 
loaded. It was the very chance he had 
been looking for. 

“ This will suit me ! ” thought Jacko. 
But how lie was to get aboard without 
being seem he didn’t know ; there were 
so many people about—too many by far 
for Jacko’s liking., 

He hung around and waited. Pre¬ 
sently a crane got Ho work,- and Jacko 
fprgot everything -else watching the 
great cargo being swung over the side. 

1 He was so interested that lie gradually 
edged nearer and nearer. Suddenly there 
Was a sliout. And then a loud laugh, 

mm 



He was lifted off his feet and swung Into the air 


later, made such a painful impression 
on him that lie ran out of the house' 
feeling desperate. . . - , 

There was nothing else for it. Nobody 
understood him. Nobody cared. He 
would run away—to sea. 

His mind was made up. 

” I’Ve always longed to go to sea,” he 
muttered as he sprang on to'a passing 
tram, ” now I’m going.” 

In a quartcr of an hour lie had reached 
the quay and %vas*'running along to’ 


and before Jacko could move he felt 
something tug at his coat, and he was 
lifted off his feet and swung high into 
the air. • 

And there he stayed, hanging over the 
water, yelling at the top of his voice. 

When the men had had their little 
joke. they hauled him in, and dropped 
him sprawling on the quay. 

Poor Jacko had had enough of the sea 
for that day. He ran home as fast as 
legs would carry him, • 


appiness for 2d. an hour 

Dear O.N. Readers, 

East week I headed my letter “ The tragedy of the boy who could 
not go,” and gave you four pictures to think about, showing the sort 
of tragedy I had in mind. Did you think about them ? Did you con¬ 
sider what a real tragedy it is to a small boy to hope and long for a 
holiday, and then to be told that he cannot have one ? That is enough 
to upset any child, and especially if he has to spend his life in a very 
poor home m the slums of East London. 

In case you did not think about these four pictures, I have asked the 
printer to put them in your paper again this week. Here they are: 



SO TICKETS LETT. 


HOPING TO TIIE LAST, 


VISIONS OF WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE KEEN. 


DESPAIR I 


I don’t want to disappoint even one boy or girl this summer. I 
want you to help me to send every one away who ought’to have'a day’s 
happiness. 

15,000 children arc going to the seaside or countryside for a day at 
a cost of 2/- each. 

500 to Coo of the most sickly and delicate are going to a Holiday 
Home for a fortnight. The cost is 30/-each. 

Give yourself the happiness of giving happiness to others. Send as 
much as you can now. Address the envelope to 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.I. 


Any sum will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Keep all your books handy. 

“LIBRACO” PORTABLE SHELVING 


Grows with your needs — 

adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your hooks, and can 
he added to at any future time. 
All parts are standardised, and 
will fit on, no matter when 
purchased. It is economical, 
durable,- perfectly rigid, and 
of handsome appearance. The 
shelving - is packed flat, but 
can readily he erer.tcd without 
exertion or technical skill In 
Deal, or • Oak, Portable and 
Extensible. Fitted witli 
adjustable sjielves. ; ; 


_ ILIMITEdi _ 

Write for Illustrated EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 

62 ,Cai\i\oi\St JLondon 



’i!iiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii'iii[!iii[ii!!i! 



List No. 26. - 


A beautifully finished ^ 

| DWARF BOOKCASE | 

% Strong, rigid and service- | 
s able, with four book- = 
I shelves and polished top. | 
I . 3 ' 9 " high, 2 ' 9 '''\vjdc. | 
I IN OAK, 35/- .Carruigf | 
U Paid. In Mahogany, 47/6. | 




*** *** «$♦ «*« ****** ♦*♦♦*♦♦** *** *£♦**♦ *** *t* *t 4 *i* 

❖ t r_ 1 - ❖ 

❖ All about the wonders of bird and animal life % 

..._ • - _ # . . ... 


❖ 


THE NEW 


* 1 * 


NATURE BOOK 


At all Newsagents, etc. 


6/- net. 


*** *** **♦ *** ♦♦♦ *** *** *** *** *** *i* *** *** *** *** *** *i* *i* *i* *** *** *** *i* *x* *i* *** *** *** *l* ♦$* *** *i* •** *** *** 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

*** .3 lbs. 10/0. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
etc. White, 3/10 lb, Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb,, post 
free. PURE WOOLSERGES from 2/1H to 27/11 yd. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

, NEARLY 6 o YEARS* REPUTATION. 
EGERlON 
BURNETTS, 

N.c; Dept. 



Wellington, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND, j 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 
direct to tbo FLEET PEN CO., 119, 
E.C.4., By return you will receive a 
Self-Pilling FLEET S.F PEN with 
{Fine, Medium,.or Broad) usually 10/6. 
or with 5 coupons onlv 2'9. l>e Luxe M 


VALUE 3d. 

(and 2 d. stamp) 
Fleet Street, 
handsome Lever 
.Solid Gold Nib 
. Fleet price 4/-, 
odel,2j* extra. 


■i 
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CHAPTER 15 
" Treachery 

riM moved closer to his brother. “ Cot 
J that pistol, Don ? ” he asked quietly. 

■ “ Yes, in my pocket, but I shan’t use 
it until I’m forced to.” 

Don did not move. “ Look at his face.’ 
lie said. " He’s grinning. I don’t believe he 
means to murder us.”. 

It was true, for Naroa’s wizened face was 
twisted into something vaguely resembling 
a smile, and what was more he was coming 
forward alone, leaving his spearmen stand¬ 
ing by the door. As he came near to Don 
and Jim he stopped, took a letter from his 
waist-cloth and offered it to Don. Don’s 
eyes widened a little, but he took it quietly 
and opened it. As lie read it Jim, watching, 
saw his lips tighten and a blaze of anger in 
his eyes, 

“ It’s from Jansen,” he said, and his voice 
was suddenly so harsh that Jim hardly 
recognised,it. “ Road it.” 

This is what Jim read : , 

“ My English friends, I have realised that 
you are what in your slang you call ' easy, 
moat,’ and I am therefore writing .this letter 
before we start upon our little excursion.. 
My good friend , Naroa has informed me 
that he has been much impressed by your 
prowess in killing the great shark and that 
ho intensely desires' your presence in his 
village where, ho thinks, you will give his 
tribe an advantage over the other island 
villages. It seems to me a pity to thwart his 
excellent idea,- and I am, therefore, leav¬ 
ing you with him. lie will, he assures me, 
treat you and feed you well, so you need bo 
under no apprehension of ill-usage. Since 
your future is provided for you will not bo 
needing your schooner or the pearls of 
which I, however, can make good use. And 
so I bid you farewell. Yours to command, 
Dirck Jansen (Captain).’’ 

“The treacherous brute I ” Jim began, 
but Don checked him sharply, 
i “ Keep a stiff lip. Don't let Naroa crow 
over us,” ho said. “ Our best chance is to 
make him believe we don’t care.” 

-i Jim made a great effort and got hold of 
himself, and Don, stepping forward, spoke 
to Naroa. 

1 “ We shall stay,” he said in a loud, 
imperious voice, “ but only so long as it 
pleases us. Arid you ivill take good care that 
we are well fed and looked after. If you don’t 
there will be trouble.” 

Naroa, of course,, did not understand the 
words yet Don’s tone and manner impressed 
him. Tie pointed to two beds made up of 
clean leaves and covered with a sort of 
coconut matting in one corner and made 
signs that food would be brought. Then he 
‘and his escort retired, closing and fastening 
the door behind them.' . 

Don and Jim stood in that great, silent, 
gloomy place looking at one another. The 
disaster was,so sudden, so utterly unex¬ 
pected, that they were almost overwhelmed. 
Jim was the first to break'the silence. 

“ It’s my fault,”, he said dully, 
i .That’s.nonsense,retorted his brother. 
" You would never have como ashore unless 
I had given leave. Jansen fooled me 
completely.” 

" I can hardly believe it now,” said Jim. 
“ The fellow was.so smart and well-man¬ 
nered and spoke so well.” 

“.They’re the worst of all,” Don told 
him; “ but it’s no use crying over spilled 
milk. Wo have to get away before Jansen 
can skip out with the Dolphin.” 

. “ Y'ou'rc right,” said Jim. " But won’t 
it be'wise to wait until dark? 'Jansen will 
hardly sail bcforc.morning, and we shouldn’t 
have .a dog’s chance'of'getting out of the, 
village in.daylight.”—■- 

Don bit his lip, The probable loss of his, 
schooner had shaken hint worse than .any¬ 
thing that had ever happened to' him:' ' ITc 
was mad to got away yet he could not help 
seeing that Jim was right. t 

1 “ Yes,” lie said hoarsely; ” but let’s try 
to find a way out so that we can start as 
soon as it’s dark.” 

” We’ll try,” said Jim simply, and try 
they did. 'They went all round the walls, 
testing them; but these walls were made of 
great bamboo caries almost as hard as iron 
and so cunningly interwoven that nothing 
short of an axe would Cut a way through 
: them. But there was no cutting tool in the! 
• place. , Naroa had taken precious good care; 
of that. They stopped at: last. and Don 
looked (up at the lofty roof of thatch. - 
“ We might ’set fire to if,” he said.' 1 
■ V And roast' ourselves," was Jim’s 'answer.; 
'" That’s no use, Don.” 

- “ Then what arc we going to do ? ” 

“ Frankly, I don’t know,” said Jim. 


Don’s fists clenched. “ If we don't get 
away pretty soon Jansen will be off with 
the Dolphin.” 

“ He’s got Chi Ling to reckon -with." 

• Don shook his head. “ He has fooled Chi 
Ling just as he did us. He'll go aboard and 
tell him some cock-and-bull yarn and have 
him below hatches before Chi knows wliat’s 
happened.” 

" But Chi Ling will never tell him where 
the pearls are hidden.” 

“ Not the red ones, perhaps, but he’ll 
get all the rest out of the safe.” He paused 
and drew a long breath. " If lie gets away 
with the Dolphin we're done, Jim. Even 
if we broke loose we couldn't leave the 
island. And you know as well as. I do that 
ships never visit the place. We might spend 
the rest of our lives here and no one be 
the wiser.” 

Jim was at his wits’ end to comfort his 
brother, but lie could find very little to say, 
and for that matter was feeling equally 
miserable himself. 

So the time dragged by until the door 
opened again and here came a woman 
carrying a bowl of food. Naroa was with her 
and behind him again was his bodyguard. 
Quite clearly the old scoundrel was taking 
no chances. The bowl, a large, flattish thing 
made of wood, held roasted fish and fruit, 
and Naroa himself laid down a couple of 
green coconuts, the milk of which forms a 
delicious drink. 

Don would not eat, but Jim persuaded him, 
and at last, utterly worn out with worry 
and anxiety, they lay down on their beds. 
Darkness fell. Very soon the sounds in 
the village outside died away and the 
silence became intense. 

All of a sudden the deadly silence was 
broken by a loud explosion, followed by a 
glare of light which shone brightly through 
the seams in the wall of the tribal house. 

Jim leaped to his feet. “ A shell 1 ” he 
cried. And almost instantly there came a 
second crash. 

CHAPTER 16 
Pararnl Pays a Debt 

n an instant the village was all awake. 

There were wild cries, shrieks of terror 
pealed through the night air. Boom! 
again. The sound came from right overhead 
and for a third time the glare of light lit the 
night. Then a sharp crackle, a whizzing 
noise, and a quick flash, 

“ That’s not a gun,” said Don. 

" If I know anything .about it, it's a 
rocket,” replied Jim. He gave a sudden 
cry. “ Those fireworks we had aboard the 
Dolphin, Don; Chi Ling must have brought 
them.”; Whiz! again. It seemed as if this 
rocket, if it were one, had gone straight 
down the street, and fresh shrieks broke out. 
Darkness fell like a wall, but a moment 
later a blight red light shone through the 
cracks land there was a sharp fizzing sound. 

" Red fire, Don,” said Jim. He was 
shaking with excitement. “It’s Chi Ling. 
He’ll be at the door in a minute.” They 
both stumbled toward the door in time to 
hear d loud snapping of squibs as they 
danced and burst along the open outside. 
Then—welcome sound !■—something crashed 
against the door. 

" An- axe. I told you so.” Jim was 
steady again now. Three tremendous blows 
in quick succession, then a pause apd 
another crackle as Irosh squibs went off. 
More blows and the steel head of an axe 
showed through'a considerable gap. 

All right,,Clii, I’m coming,” said. Jim 
as., he., .squeezed through, then,, as lie 
straightened up,-imagine his amazement to 
see not Chi Ling but I’arami. 

, "You !f’.lic gasped.. . - 
' “ Come quick,” was all that Parami said. 

' “ Wait. a 'jiffy,” said Jim. " Got any 
liiofc fireworks ? 

' “ Soifie here still,” said Parami, “ but you 

not wait. Naroa,'him very angry you go.” 

Jim -glanced round, ».,tlion> grabbed a 
couple of Roman candles, lighted.,, them, 
swiftly and chucked them back into the 
tribal house. 1 • ' 1 ” '* 

“ That’ll give ’em something to bite on," 
lie said. “ They’ll think a bjg debbil dehbil 
is loose inside and won’t, start after, us .till 
it’s all quiet. Now then, collar the rest of 
the stuff and Ict ! s go.”- ■ - - 

Each grabbed up a few' lire Works frPin the 
big bag that Parami 'had Wrought, then all 
three bolted away into the darkness. It 
was not as dark as they would have liked 
for one' of llio rockgts,"fired at random by 
Parami, had set fire to a.tlialchcd Tint which 
blazed like a bohfue. J iiti looked, back, 

“ All right.They’re ttjciscared 'to follow,'” 
And the words were hardly out of his mouth 
before a man sprang out. of the bushes into 
the narrow path in front and stablicd at 


Parami with a spear. It was Naroa himself. 
Parami dodged, and Don, leaping in, smote 
the wizard in the jaw with his .fist and 
knocked him head over heels backward into 
a clump of thorns. Then they hurried on. 

Alone Don and Jim would have been 
hopelessly lost in tlic thick tangled bush, 
but Parami seemed to have a sort of sixth 
sense and somehow kept them on the 
narrow, twisting trail which led downhill 
to the beach. Jim was crazy to ask ques¬ 
tions but Parami kept on at sucli a pace that 
he had not breath to do so and at last they 
saw the gleam of stars in the smooth surface 
of the lagoon and stumbled out, panting 
and almost exhausted, on to the ring of 
white sand which bordered it. Jim stared; 
he rubbed his eyes. “ The Dolphin— 
where is she ? ” lie gasped. 

“Him gone. Other schooner gone,” 
Parami answered. ’ The blow was so 
stunning that it struck Don and Jim silent. 

“ Him, Jansen, go ’way before dark,” 
Parami told them. . 

“ Then wliat’s" the use of our escaping ? ” 
asked Don bitterly. “ We’re tied to the 
island. In the morning Naroa wilL drag us 
back, and this time lie'll probably finish us,” 

“ We no stay here,” said Parami simply. 

“ Wc take canoe. We take two canoe.” • 

" Canoes—what good are they ? ” said Don. 
..._“ A jolly sighf better .than nothing,'! Jim 
told him briefly. “ We’ll be out of sight of 
the island before daylight." 

" And what then ? Wc can’t catch Jansen. 
And wc have no food or water.” 

“ Have plenty food,” Parami told him. 
.“ Have plenty water." 

Don stared. “ Where ? How 
” I got him in canoe,”* said Parami 
patiently, “ Y’ou come sec.” lie,led them 
to two canoes which lay drawn up on the 
beach, just above high water mark. ' They 
were long, narrow things, each carved out 
of a log. The natives went far out in them 
fishing, but they were terribly frail craft in 
which to face any weather. Parami showed 
in one of them a. sack of provisions and in 
the other two petrol tins full of water fresli 
from the stream. 

“ ’Pon my word, you’re a bit of a wonder, 
Parami,” said Jim with warm ‘ approval. 
“ Come on, Don, let’s got to it.” ' 

“ But what’s the use of two canoes ? ” 
Don questioned. “ Wo can all get in one.” 

“ Two better than one,” Parami ex¬ 
plained. “ Wc tie two to make one.” 

“ I know what he means,” declared Jim. 
” A catamaran, and that will carry a sail. 
Help mo to shove ’em down, Don. You and 
I will go in one and Parami in the other.” 

" That right,” said Parami in his simple 
way, and at once they, set to work. They 
pushed the canoes down, launched them, got 
aboard and started away for the passage out 
of the lagoon. By the greatest of good luck 
the tide was ebbing and so helped them 
through the passage. In less than half an 
hour they , were clear of the island and 
paddling side by side across a windless sea. 
They looked back but there was no sign of 
pursuit and they dared at last to slack off. 

“Where’s Chi Ling?” was Don's'-first- 
question. 

"I not know. I think him in ship.” 

" Then how came you ashore, Parami 
“ I tell Chi Ding I scared. He say I 
foolish, then I say I go shore for water. 
He not mind, and I take Kupa. I take bag 
of spitting fires and grub. ICupa take boat 
back and I hide in bush and wait. Then I 
see big fat man come back. Ho smiling 
like cat, and I hear him speak his men anil 
say go Dolphin. Then I know.” 

Don stretched out his hand and took 
Paraini’s brown. one and gave it a hearty 
grasp. “ If wc ever get out of-'this,”, lie 
said, “ wc owe it all to you. Now what’s' 
your advice?" 

Parami’s answer was prompt. 

" I say go to island ”•—lie pointed down 
toward flic south—-“ tic canoes anil make 
sail. Then we chase fat man.” 

“ Sounds good sense to me,” said Don. 
" What do you think, Jim ? ” 

.“ If there is an island handy it's the very 
best thing wc can do. Do you know of one ?” 

“ There are several,” Don told him. “ If 
I had a compass I could be pretty sure of 
fetching one.”, . .. . , . 

" I got compass,"' said Parami. ' “ In 
grub bag.?' . 

" You’re a wonder,” -said Don warmly.. 
“ Get it out', Jim.”. ' " . .. 

Jim got it. It was a small thing, little 
more than a toy, but it made all the differ¬ 
ence. By the light of a match Don got liis 
bearings anil pointed to a star by which they 
were tq stccr." . 1 . . ' - 

“ We must: push on while it's.-cool," he 
said, “ and. with any luclc wq ought to sight 
land about dawn.” Ho.flipped liis paddle 
jaftcl Jim did (lie same.. And so'tliey.St.artcd, 
two men and a Roy, in two tiny dug-out 
canoes with a pistoTanil'food fbf threc daysi- 
'To" be Continued 



Why some children 
are peevish. 


Bright disposition easily 
1 recovered. 


Some children are liable to get liverish 
and irritable, just as grown-ups often do. 
It is easily remedied. Simply givo a 
dose pi “ California Syrup of Figs," arid 
in a few hours tlic system will move, 
the liver will be relieved and all pent-up 
poisons and fermented waste removed, 
leaving the system clean and sweet and 
the child bright and energetic again. 

" California Syrup' of Figs " banishes 
biliousness and irregularity, cleanses the 
system and ensures pure blood, a clear 
complexion, joyous spirits, a keen brain, 
healthy appetite and aids sturdy 
growth. 

Ask your chemist for *' California 
Syrup of Figs,” 1/3 and 2/6 a bottle 
(full directions on label). Emphasise 
"California," and no mistake will bo 
made. 



TOE KIDDIES GO 
PADDLING TO-DAY- 

UP IN THE BATHROOM 


It’s “paddling day” for the kiddies— 
up in the bathroom with Tidman’s. 
They’re splashing about in real sea 
water, and you can trust their 
young minds to make it “ a real 
sea,” with the tide rolling up the 
beach. Tidman’s is so invigorating, 
so energising, so good for growing 
limbs, rind those adult limbs that 
won’t grow any more. Strengthen¬ 
ing, too, and refreshing—a positive 
relief for burning feet, rheumatism, 
; . and stillness.. Try a course of real 
sea baths with Tidman’s—it’s nearly 
ns enjoyable as going to the coast. 



,.i 



From Chemists and Stored . 

’ In Carton# 1 1 /9 & 3 )- 

TIDMAN & SON,' LIMITED. 

. '' - 60, BatinghSll Street,-T 
- ' - London, E.C.2.' 
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CLASS ONE 

Age up to 8 years 

5 PRIZES OF £2 

and 15 consolation prizes 
of complete Odol 
Dentifrice Caskets. 


CLASS TWO 

Ages 8 to 13 years 

5 PRIZES OF £3 

and 15 consolation prizes 
of complete Odol 
Dentifrice Caskets. 


CLASS THREE : 

Ages 13 to 16 years • 

5 PRIZES OF £4 | 

and 20 consolation prizes ■ 
of complete Odol j 

Dentifrice Caskets. : 

■ 

.....*. a 



All YOU HAVF Tft Dft to colour with water paints or crayons this outline 

___ drawing which represents the contents of the beautiful 

Odol Dentifrice Casket, containing the Flask of Odol Mouth Wash, the tube of Odol 
Tooth Paste, the Odol Toilet Glass, and the Odol Tooth Brush. You may uso any 
scheme of colouring you choose, disregarding the well-known Cambridge blue and black 
colour scheme which is identified with the Odol Dentifrice preparations, WITH TIIE 
EXCEPTION of the TOOTH PASTE TUBE, which MUST BE in the ODOL COLOURS. 

ALL PRIZES MUST BE WON. NOTHING TO PAY, NOTHING TO BUY. 

The prizes will be awarded to the best efforts received in 
the respective classes, which are arranged according to age. 

Rules and Instructions. 

(1). Not more than two entries can be accepted from each competitor. (2). Cut out 
,the whole of this advertisement, write your name and address clearly on the coupon, get 
the certificate of parent, guardian or teacher completed, and enclose in a gummed-down 
envelope, using a ijd. stamp, and addressed to: ODOL PAINTING COMPETITION, 
Cranbux Ltd., Wcstwick Street, Norwich, and post so that it is received by us on 
or before June 2, 1930. (3). Employees of Messrs. Cranbux Ltd. (and Associated 

Companies) are not allowed to compete. (4). The judges' decision will be final. No 
correspondence can be entered into concerning this Competition. No responsibility 
can be accepted for any coupon lost, delayed, not delivered or mislaid, and proof of posting 
does not waive these conditions. (5). Failure to comply with any of the above rules 
involves disqualification. (6). Results will be published in the C.N. dated July 5. 


naCET ITliTRV FARM CHILDREN'S newspaper 

rtlBlC. Mini I til ruillfl 'ODOL 1 PAINTING or CRAYON COMP, 

To ‘Odol’ PAINTING Competition, Cranbux Ltd., Wcstwick Street, Norwich. 

' In submitting my entry for this Competition in Class [ ], I agree to abide by the 
conditions outlined. 

NAME..... AGE-,.... 

ADDRESS... 

creirm rpAKEKT, teacher! 

OlGNhU..—..... or GUARDIAN J 


“Arthur Mee’s Great Gift to the World’s Childhood” 

THE CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

in 10 glorious volumes 

T HE Children’s Encyclopedia gives the children the important 
knowledge of the world in conversational and friendly 
fashion. It tells the glorious story of land, air, sea and sky; 
takes them on visits to the mighty workshops of industry; 
shows them the life of Nature—animals, birds, fishes, flowers, 
trees, by means of unforgettable pictures and descriptions; 
explains their own marvellous bodies and minds; describes their 
own country, its history, industries and ideals. 

The Idea of a Father who Loved his Child 

This wonderful educational plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and was determined to give that 
child the best possible start in the race for knowledge. 

For that father the world and everything in it was a 
deep well of mystery and a source of wonder. And his 
mind called for explanations of all the wonders of 
the world. In seeking these explanations he taught 
himself, and, conscious of the value of his dis¬ 
coveries of the why-and-wherefore 
of all things around him, he created 
this great work, so that children 
of all ages and of many nations 
might share his discoveries. Thus 
The Children’s Encyclopedia was 
created and developed to its 
present stature and perfection. 

Can you answer these questions in a way 
that will satisfy your child? 

Where does an apple come from ? 

Why does the railway engine puff ? 
Where does the sun go at night ? 

What makes the snow fall ? 

What makes the kettle sing ? 

How does a cow make its milk ? 

Why does a factory have tall chimneys ? 
What makes an electric lamp glow ? 
What makes the sea taste salt ? 

Why do we have finger nails ? 

Why does a tree stop growing ? 

Where does the day begin ? 




H , A)> does the hair 
stand on end with 
fright ? 

And why do our teeth 
chatter with cold? 
Any child might ask 
you these and similar 
questions. Can you 
answer them on the 
spur of the moment ? 


How fast does a fish swim ? 

This and hundreds of similar questions deal¬ 
ing with nature are answered very clearly in 
ThcChildren’sEncyclopcdia. There arc also 
many coloured plates of birds and fishes. 


Send for Free Sample Pages. 


You are ambitious for your children. 
You want them to have the advan¬ 
tages so many other children are en¬ 
joying 1 Post the coupon to-day for 
sample pages from The Children’s 
Encyclopedia, and see how easily 
your children's eager curiosity can 
be turned into a real grasp of the 


important facts and great truths 
of the world of knowledge. The 
Children’s Encyclopedia gives you 
more subjects, more pages, more 
pictures, more value for less money 
than any other informational work 
for the young. Look at the title 
page and be sure you have The 
Children’s Encyclopedia, 



This Beautiful Booklet 

is offered to every reader of the 

CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 



Fill in this Coupon 
for it —TODAY 


"CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER" COUPON for FREE BOOKLET J 
The Educational Book Co., Ltd., Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. > 

Dear Sira,—Please aend me free and post free, a copy of your 32-Page Booklet in m 

colour, describing The Children’s Encyclopedia, giving a selection of sample pages, I 

and indicating the generous terms on which 1 can obtain the volumes by small » 
monthly payments. * 

l 

Name... I 

I 

Address. R 

I 

. I 

0ceUM ' : ° O ....CN.1’4 | 
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The -'Children's Newspaper, 
will be delivered every week 
fit any house in the world 
lor 1 is. a year. See below. 



May 17, 1930 


Every Thursday, 2 d_ 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
. Ms..Cd. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

: A Postman’s Round 

A postman delivers halt his 
letters in the High..Street, 
ten more in Laburnum -Grove, 
twelve in Acacia Avenue, half the 
remainder in Cedar Crescent, six¬ 
teen in Elm Road, and the remain¬ 
ing three at Oakfield Farm. 

How many letters did lie have ? 

. . , * A tlswcr next 'week 

Facts About Gold 

Jf all the gold mined in'tlie past 
four centuries could be made 
into one solid cube the block would 
measure 381 feet . in length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

The block would weigh 65 
million pounds and its value ’ in 
pounds sterling would be four 
thousand million. 

If the gold were made into 
paving blocks, an inch thick there 
would be enough to cover a street 
four mites long amt thirty feet wide. 

A Musical Riddlo 

What musical instrument asks 
you lo go 

A-fishiug ? The answer perhaps 
you don’t know, 

Biit when you have heard it you 
will not forget 

The name of the instrument—yes, 
cast-a-net. - ■ 

Icl On Parle Frangais 



La bottj ua mariee ua Douteille 

Cos bottes out (5td ressemeifies. 

La marine porte un voile bianc. 
Bois une bouteille de linionade. 

An Enigma 

T uvii in wealth from week to 
week, 

In poverty I live, and meek. 

You always see me in a pet, 

And always 1 am found in debt. 
Alas I you find me in-your fears, 
Tis I that help you make your 
tears; . 

But yet- in happiness 1 dwell. 

Wlmt is my nature—can you tell? 

A nstver next week 

Is Your Name Rhodes ? 

Jn some cases the' name Rhodes 
is borne by descendants of 
immigrants who took their name 
from the, island of Rhodes, but 
in other cases it is a changed 
spelling of. Roads, and originated 
in the fact, that an ancestor of the 
Rhodes of today lived near two 
high roads, probably where they 
crossed one another.’ 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the.morning the planet Saturn 
is in . the 
South- East. 

In the evening 
Neptune is in. 
the South- 
West and 
Jupiter ancF 
Venus are in 
the West. Our 
picture shows the Moon as it 
may ..be-seen looking South at 
8 a. 111 . on May 21. . 

What Am I ? 

jyjY first is in rose but not in vine; 
My second’s in yours but not 
in mine; 

My third is in rock but not in 
stone; 

■My fourth is in climate but not in 
- zone; - - 

My fifth is in plum but not in pear; 
My sixth is in lion but not in bear; 
My seventh’s in arrow but not in 
bow; 

My eighth is in scatter but iiot in 
sow; 

My whole, as you may quickly see, 
Is the name of a very beautiful 

tree. Answer next week 

The Greenfinch 

Toward the end of May young 
greenfinches begin. to hatch 
out. The voting birds are dis¬ 
tinctly marked wi|!i dark streaks 


on a", yelloiv ground, but as they 
get older the colouring changes to 
a green in the case of the male and 
a dullish'brown in the female. 

The nests are usually to -tie 
found in,a hedge or among ivy, but 
only rarely in trees. ■ Although 
the adult greenfinch feeds entirely 
on vegetable matter, seeds, grain, 
and- berries, the young ones are 
given insects as well. 

The birds may be attracted into 
a garden with sunflower seeds, for 
which they have an especial liking. 

Dropped Vowels 

Am. Hie vowels have been left 
out of the following piece of 
verse, which is the four opening 
lines of a famous poem by Cowper. 
— m mnrch f 11 — srvy 
■ My rglit thrs 1111 t'dspt . 

Frill tit entr II rnd t til s ? • 
-— 111 Ird f th fivl lid til b.rt 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


In tho Market 

Horse £40 
Cow £25 

Dropped Letters 

Pilate, Plate, 
Pate, Pat - 
Squares and Circles 
CRAWFISH 
a i b aotlia 
ST U R 0 EO N 
t e t d s mp d 


An Enigma 

A tooth ,... 

Jumbled Towns ~ 

Fontaihebleau, 
Rouen, Amiens, 
Nantes,Chartres 
Epernay. France 


C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 47 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answers will appear next week. ' 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

No Need to Work 

The book salesman knew his job. 

“ This book, sir,” he said, 
“ will do half your work for you.” 

• “ Good,” was the reply. Ell 
take two.” 

Just a Dream 

The man in the barber's chair 
was amazed. For ten whole 
minutes the barber had remained 
silent, so the customer thought it 
was his turn to speak. 

“ Have you anything for grey 
hair ? ” lie asked. 

“ Nothing but the greatest 
respect, sir,” was the unexpected 
reply. 

After which both remained silent. 

Another Sort of Skip 



panion. 12. To reflect upon.-. 13: .A- .Hebrew month. 14, Heraldic 
term for gold. 16. New .Testament,* . . 1 . 7 . Seiiior Scouts. <19. ; French 
for the. 20. To regret.' 22.',A common inetal.' 24. A member of flic 
badger family. 26. Divide.' 28.-.-Summer-time refreshment. 30. Used- 
for cleaning, floors. 32."United 'States?*' 33. To explore. : 34. Aloft. 
30. You' and me. . 87.1 product 6f.a worm.... 397 A plume. ! 41. Devours? 
42. Assist? 43. PifeitefcL.... X ,... • ! < 

Reading Down,: -l.-A tract, of waste iand. 2-. Oil high. 3. Male 
relation.’■ 4.-Whole. 5. A brave mail. 6. Addicted to Irony-. ~ 7. In- 
that-place; 8. Fruit of the beech.: .9.'Advertisement.* -10. A fat., 
11. Before. 15. Great republic, 18. The act of erasing.' 21. All 
interjection of surprise. 23. To touch bye'xtending the arm. 25. 
Printer’s measure. 27. Requests. 29. To cut into small pieces. 31. 
Friends. 32. The act of employing anything. 35. Seat-in a. church. 
38. Low tension. * 40. Note in tonic-sol-fa scale.-' •> 


Qur Poet met our Artist, and 
He said to him, said lie, 

“ Do me a lambkin in the act 
of skipping on the lea.” 

But did the thing the Artist drew 
Delight the Poet ? No! 

And why it failed in that respect 
The sketcli (above) will show. 

Now We Know 

The class had had a lesson on 
heat and cold. 

“ Now, children,” said the 
teacher, “ remember that heat 
expands tilings and cold contracts 
them. Can any boy or girl give 
m'e an example ? ” 

“ Yes, miss,” said one bright 
boy. “ In summer the days arc long 
and in winter they-are short.” A 

Starting Well * 

t v Jrs Smith was riot -a very 
* good housekeeper, and • her 
husband suggested she might 
manage better if she were to keep 
accounts. Returning from business 
one evening, .Mr Smith asked if the 
first' week’s 'accounts 'were ready.' 

■ “ Here they are, dear,”' replied 
Mrs Smith. “ I’ve added up the 
figures ten times—and here are 
the answers.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

W hen Helen was a baby 
her' father bought * a 
young tree and planted it in 
the garden, 1 • 

“.That is Helen’s tree,” lie 
said. “ I 11 tho.old days men 
used to believe .that every, 
tree had-its guardian spirit —1 
dryads.they were called-—and 
this spirit would watch' over' 
the tree and help it to-grow. 
Helen is , the guardian spirit 
of this- little tree."’ - * - 

The very first time Helen 
could toddle round the garden 
she was shown the tree, and 
as soon as she coukl talk she 
would - never pass tho little 
apple tree without patting it. 

Helen and her tree grew 
big together. 

One Spring day when Helen 
went into the garden she felt 
something wonderful had 


© 

happened. Site .looked round, 
and there it was—pink 
blossom on her apple tree. 
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HELEN WATCHES IT GROW 
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“ Come quipkly !sho cried 

“Daddy!” she called,. 
“ there are flowers on my tree. 
May I pick some for Mummy?”- 
“No, dear,” said her 
father, " that would not be 


kind to vour tree. Wait till 
those pink blossoms turn into 
little red apples and then 
give Mummy one.” 

And so Helen had to wait. 

“Goodbye, apple tree,” 
slic said a few days later ; 
" I am going to Granny’s for 
Easter, but I will be back 
soon to look after you. Be a 
good tree and hurry up with 
those apples,” sho added. 

Directly she came back from 
Granny’s sho ran into the 
garden, and in a few minutes 
she was back again. 

V Daddy. Daddy, come 
quickly ! ” she cried. 

"Goodness me! Has.the 
tree grown into a giant ? ” 
laughed her father.- 

Helen said nothing, but 
she took Him by the hand and 
dragged him to her tree. 


1 “ Oil, Daddy, is it ? ” she 

; asked, jumping up and down. 

1 “ Is it what ? ” said her 

j father, peering at tho tree; 
and- then suddenly he saw 
it too. 

“ Why, some chaffinches 
have built their nest in your 
tree. Look ! ” and lie lifted 
her up to see. • 

“ Four specklcdy eggs ! 
said Helen in a whisper. “ The 
chaffinches must have thought 
it the nicest tree in the 
garden. Oh, I am so glad. 
I will look after them too.” 

And she did. She scared 
away the cat and put back 
one little baby bird that had 
tried to fly too soon, and I 
am sure the chaffinches said 
to each other: " How very- 
sensible we were, dear, to 
build in Helen’s tree." 




throat 


The ‘ Allenburys' Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and. mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidu¬ 
lous flavour which is most 
refresh).'w 


Renlmys, 

Glycerine&YZTL ©Til ¥ 

Black Cirrant JrAtS 1 IL&MllS 

{huh, 

$°&i Per Box. * 



brace the feet 



Y OU will notice it as soon as you 
try -011 a pair of the MASCOT 
Shoes—a feeling of. buoyancy 
and support, as-though your foot 
is grasped by a friendly'hand. It is 
because MASCOT-, lasts are cut 
away at the instep and shaped to 
flic contour of the foot, bracing them 
at the vital point. Try a pair and 
secure fashion with perfect fit. 


Many styles 
Jrom 21/-. 



M 4 10; A 1 -liar 
shoe in a' choice 0] 
- five materials. 


Mascot Shoes 

i 

on the Braced Fool Principle are 
obtainable from your local Agent, 

NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


Advertisement O HI res : The Fleetway'House, 
Ollice at Boston, Mas3. Subscription Bates: 
South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, 
!>.S. 
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